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Text Matter? 








6 point Bell Gothic 
Text and display sizes keyboarded with equal ease and economy on 


7 point Corona 


Text and display sizes keyboarded with equal ea 


8 point Times Roman 


Text and display sizes keyboarded with equal ea 


10 point Caledonia 


Text and display sizes keyboarded with eq 


12 point Baskerville 


Text and display sizes keyboarded wi 
14 point Garamond Bold No. 3 

Text and display sizes keyboarded 
18 point Bodoni Bold 


Text and display sizes ke 


24 point Spartan Heavy 


Text and display siz 


28 point Erbar Bold Condensed 


Text and display sizes k 


30 point Memphis Medium 


Text and displ 


36 point Caledonia Bold 


Text and disp 


48 point Erbar Bold Condensed 


Text and disp 


60 point Erbar Light Condensed 


TEXT AND DI 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE MARK 
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These Super-Range 
Linotypes Set Both 
With Equal Speed and Ease! 


Straight matter... display heads ... they’re all the same 
to these versatile Linotypes! Yes, both text and display 
material are keyboarded quickly, smoothly, economi- 
cally; hand-setting can be eliminated entirely! And just 
look at the range of type sizes they handle! That’s be- 
cause these machines use the widest magazines of any 
type-setting machines—35% wider than standard mag- 
azines. These machines are so flexible that one of them 
can handle all the composing-room needs of the small 
shop. They’re mighty productive, too .. . enabling the 
multi-machine establishment to turn out a large volume 
of work on schedule, and at a profit. Talk over your own 
requirements with your Linotype representative today. 








SINGLE-DISTRIBUTOR LINOTYPES 


MODEL 33 with one to four wide 
90-channel magazines permits key- 
boarding type faces through nor- 
mal 24 point or larger in condensed 
sizes. Wide 72-channel magazines 
increase this capacity to normal 36- 
point faces and largest condensed 
faces. MODEL 34 Linotype is 
identical to Model 33 with the 
addition of one, two, three or four 
auxiliary magazines. 


MIXER LINOTYPES 


MODEL 35 is available with two 
or four wide 90-channel maga- 
zines or combinations of wide 72- 
and wide 90-channel magazines. 
In addition to mixing matrices 
from adjacent magazines, this ma- 
chine accommodates faces through 
normal 36 point and largest con- 
densed sizes. MODEL 36 has the 
additional capacity of two or four 
auxiliary magazines. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Set in Times Roman, Poster Bodoni Compressed, the Spartan Family and Indicated Faces. 
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TECHNOLOGY DEPT. 


The Ludlow Way 


A kandful of Ludlow spaces—or tons of spaces and quads 











The Ludlow provides a logical, 
economical method for meeting 
present-day composition needs. 
Let us tell you about the Ludlow 





MAY 2 #1950 
DETROIT 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 








A major problem in single type composition is maintaining an 
adequate supply of spaces and quads for each pointsize in 
use. This calls for large outside purchases, or extensive plant 
manufacture and storage. Even then, depleted cases or stor- 
age units may compel distribution to keep things moving... 
The Ludlow compositor knows that no matter how large the 
job, spaces and quads are always at hand. The set of Ludlow 
spaces and quads illustrated above provides an unlimited 
supply for all roman sizes up to and including 48-point, with 
other sets for italic faces and pointsizes above 48-point... A 
small drawer of Ludlow spacing units is equivalent to tons of 
spaces and quads in cases or in reserve. As Ludlow spaces 
and quads are returned to the case when typeface matrices 
are returned, compositors never run out of material. Plenty 
of spacing material is only one of many Ludlow advantages. 


Ludlow Typog ra ph Com pany 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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{s id Canadian funds—$4.50 a_year; single copy, 45 


cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. 


mthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents, 
5 inal A Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 


. O. Box 
red as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1950, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 

















Right Down the Line 





LEDGERS MACHINE 
Extra No. 1, 100% New White ACCOUNTING 
Cotton and Linen Rags 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 50% New Rag 
WESTON’S 
100% New Rag 
DEFIANCE LEDGER MACHINE POSTING LEDGER 
25% New Rag 


75% New Rag TYPACOUNT POSTING 


WAVERLY LEDGER 
CENTENNIAL LEDGER 


50% New Rag 
WINCHESTER LEDGER 
LENOX LEDGER 


25% New Rag 
BLACKSTONE LEDGER 
COURT LINEN LEDGER 
















Also Makers of ——— 
A Complete Line of New Ra BONDS = INDEX BRISTOLS ° SPECIALTIES 


BYRON oe COMPANY °- DALTON ° MASSACHUSETTS 
akers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
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Nations Finest 
Trade Bookbinders 
Write Extolling the 
New 30x46...60 

BAUMFOLDER 














PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING, N.Y.C., says: 


“Best money-maker in our plant.” 


PRINTERS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 
“Set-up time reduced to minimum .. . 
PRODUCTION SURPASSED WILDEST DREAMS.” 
DEPENDABLE BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 


“Additional speed makes investment well worth 
while.” 


GRAPHIC ARTS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 
“‘Makes more folds than any other, which is 
IMPORTANT to a TRADE bindery.” 

J & A BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 

‘Puts out work faster than other and is priced far 
below competitors.” 

SOUTHWEST, Texarkana, Ark., says: 


“You claim 30” width but we fold 31” and 
operator has time for other nearby tasks.” 


VENIAR BINDERY,N.Y.C., says: 
“Excellent performance in output and quality of 
work.” 

CUNEO, Chicago, says: 
‘‘We increased production and got better quality 
folding with spoilage nil.’ 


PLYMOUTH BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 
"30 x 46 Baumfolder exceeded fondest 
expectation of accuracy and production.” 


Don't Delay... 


don't delay ordering 
Your Gold Mine for All Time 





ALTHOUGH our factory is working over-time . . . and 
every hour a precision-built Gold-Mine Baumfolder rolls 
off the assembly line, everywhere printers and/or book- 
binders are ordering them faster than we can build 
them,—some days twelve orders, some days sixteen, etc. 
Now $300,000.00 of orders in AHEAD of “yours” . . . so don’t delay. 


Over 5,000 firms since V-E Day have ordered one or more... as it is 
the answer to some of today’s production and economic and ‘profit’ 
problems. 


How MUCH is it costing you to do without it? It costs less than nothing to 
own it and dig gold daily . . . and is yours on 10% initial payment and 
a small share of the increased profits over 30 months. 


No. 1 Gold-mine 14x20 five-fold ... with Friction or Pile Feed. 
No. 2 Gold-mine 1712x222 seven-fold . . . with Friction, Suction-Pile or Suction-Continuous 


Feed. 


uous Feed. 


tinuous Feed. 





No. 3 Gold-mine 22x28 either eight-fold or ten-fold ... with Suction-Pile or Suction-Contin- 
No. 4 Gold-mine 25x38 either 10, 11 or 12 fold ... with either Suction-Pile or Suction-Con- 


No. 5 Gold-mine 30x46...60... greatest versatility in folder history ... 14 folding plates. 


Continuous Feed preferable on this size. 


| RISSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. sizcurstmes st. 














































From Jewelry 


PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 















Eun CUSTOM-MADE jewelry to home workshop 
equipment, there is an endless range of products for 
which printing does an important merchandising job. 
And, whether you are concerned with the production or 
the actual use of printed messages, you can count on 
Oxford Papers to make them more effective. 

Every paper bearing this famous name has been devel- 
oped and perfected through long, practical experience in 
meeting the needs of printers and their customers. The 
range of Oxford coated and uncoated grades covers vir- 
tually every requirement for offset, lithography, letter- 
press and rotogravure printing. Each has been designed 
to assure top notch performance on the press, and to give 
the finished job that extra quality which counts so much 
in extra sales. This means you are sure of the right paper 
for a better job when you specify Oxford Papers for 
brochures, enclosures, catalogues, instruction manuals, 
advertising inserts, labels, or box liners and wraps. 








Oxford Papers 
Are Good Papers to Know 


It will pay you to remember these 
Oxford grades—and use them whén 
planning printed promotions. These 
six cover a wide range of uses—and 
your Oxford Paper Merchant can tell 
you about others which bring the 
extra effectiveness of Oxford quality 
to every type of selling-in-print. 


POLAR SUPERFINE MAINEFLEX 
ENAMEL ENAMEL 
MAINEFOLD ENGRAVATONE 
ENAMEL COATED 
CARFAX ENGLISH ENGLISH FINISH 
FINISH LITHO 
* * * 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


Printers and their customers have 
learned from experience that their 
Oxford Paper Merchants are mighty 
good men to know. For these mer- 
chants make a business of helping 
users get the greatest value from their 
investment in paper. Their genuine 
interest in your needs and problems 
and their practical knowledge of paper 
can be a real help with any of your 
production problems. An Oxford Paper 
Merchant is as near as your phone in 
any of 68 principal cities from coast to 
coast, and, of course, you can count on 
him for prompt delivery of the right 
paper for your needs. Get in touch 
with him today, and ask for a copy 
of the Oxford Paper Selector Chart. 
Or, write direct to us. 





" : : 3 





Oxford Miami Paper Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Oxford Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, 
AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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your printed 





Labels, Covers, Inserts, Mailing Pieces 


...and Broaden your Profits! 


WHERE is the prospect who isn’t favorably im- 
pressed by the smarter appearance of the varnished 
printed piece? And what printing customer will hesi- 


tate to pay more to get this added impressiveness? 


Eliminating drying delays — and almost doubling 
production as known in the past, this new Christensen 
Machine puts varnishing profits within easy reach of 


almost every progressive lithographer and printer. 


In this improved machine, sheets travel through 
the drying oven in two planes, keeping pace with the 


varnisher. Sheets are at all times under gripper control. 


Better delivery conditions are assured. Extra feed-in 
cylinder permits top feed-in. Any sheets that may be 
mis-fed are automatically discarded without stopping 


machine or slowing production. 


With these improvements — available in only the 
New Christensen Varnisher, this process opens up new 


profit horizons. 


Ask us to tell you more about this— and other 
Christensen, Dexter, McCain Machines which are cut- 
ting costs, stepping up production and promoting 


profits for the printing industry. 


Christensen « Dexter »> McCain 
Machines for Printers and Binders 


Dexter Folder Company 
Associated with the de Florez Company for Special Engineering 
General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago ° 


Philadelphia * Boston - Cleveland * Washington ° St. Louis 
“GENTS: Dallas - Denver * San Francisco * Los Angeles - Seattle * Toronto ‘ Montreal - Winnipeg... and in Foreign Countries 
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@ BOOK JACKETS 
@ BOX WRAPS 

@ LABELS 

@ GIFT WRAPS 

@ BROADSIDES 

@ MAPS 





e tide is coming in! It’s the trend! Offset’s ver- 
satility in the production of printing, with the eye 
appeal demanded in these days of visual selling, 


is building up more and more volume. 


And now web-fed offset brings you even greater 
versatility and lower production costs. Weben- 
dorfer web-fed offset presses and printing equip- 
ment offer these additional profit making facili- 


ties: printing on both sides in multicolor, folding, 
>SES 


j here 
presses 
-calen- 


numbering, perforating, sheeting, and collating, 


<* | AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS = “"v 


| other 








Webendorfer Division, 2 South Street, Mount Vernon, New York (are) web-fed offset 


} THE S reater Sacilities OF 
| WEBENDORFER 
WEB-FED 
OFFSET PRESSES 


@ FOLDERS 

@ PARTS BOOKS 

@ MAGAZINES 

@ NEWSPAPERS 

@ PHONE BOOKS 

@ MAGAZINE INSERTS 


Are you being passed up by economy and deliv- 
ery minded printing buyers for the lack of web 


equipment? 


Why not look into this sound approach to future 
plant expansion? Ask for the illustrated brochure 
giving complete details of the four types of Weben- 
dorfer web-fed presses. One of these presses may 
be the ideal solution of your production require- 


ment. Get ready to ride the tide. Write today. 


Ask for 
your copy 


ATF Webendorfer 


presses 





For Maximum 
TU 


Press Performance... 
~~ a Mame anf 


















At left: No. 29 Miebhle 
one-color Printing Press 
manufactured by Miehle 
Printing Pressand Man- 
ufacturing Company. 












Always specify enamel papers by name... 
not by number. Champion’s Satin Refold 4. 
Enamel is a top-notch performer on any GRE : 

AT KS 
letterpress equipment. This fact is important ENAMEL PAPERS q 


because of the greater speed of modern CHAMPION SATIN PR 
The finest Printin vend 
Specify this quali 





presses. For maximum performance of enamel 
book stock on today’s high-speed presses, 
make Champion your choice . . . specify 
Satin Refold Enamel by name. 


9 enamel made. 
ty paper, 


= CHAMPION HINGEFOLD 

oa : the finest folding 
on ¢ 

a og © market, Making 


th : CHAMPION SATIN REFOLD 
: superb enamel book 
Qvorit i i etic 
G | le with printers everywhere, 
( bye CHAMPION HAMILTON 
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General Offices—Hamilton, Ohio 
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“This time let’s feature the Trade Mark” 


Att Howarp aps carry a trade mark 
—the sketch of the capitol dome you 
see below. In this ad the trade mark 
comes into its own in Victor Keppler’s 
inspiring photo above. 

We're doing this to emphasize the 
fact that our trade mark and slogan 
have a very real meaning for you. 
“The Nation’s Business Paper’ is no 
phase pulled out of a hat or selected 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, IN 


from entrants in a prize contest. It 
means what it says. 

It means that Howarp Bonp‘is a 
tremendously popular paper with 
American businessmen. All but a 
small fraction of the Howarp Bonp 
made every day goes into business 
forms and letterheads used by leading 
companies the world over. It is a 
paper made for busincss—purchased 


by business—approved by business. 

If you are a businessman you may 
want to see and hear why this is so. 
Your printer or your paper merchant 
handling Howarp Bonp can give you 
that information. Even without such 
proof, you are perfectly safe in speci- 
fying Howarp Bonp — the bond 
known everywhere as “The Nation’s 
Business Paper.” 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard Bond | 


“The Nation’s <4 








when it appears on 
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Advertising is Selling 


axwell Offset 


Let us show you how MAxweLt Orrset can help 


create the desire for good printing. Send us 
your letterhead and we'll mail you samples of 
the 8 distinctive finishes, 7 weights and 3 tints. 


Ir MuST BE TRUE. Selling 
gets harder, not easier—and 
printed advertising con- 
sumes more and more MaxweELt Orrset. Your ques- 
tion, of course, is “Why?” 

Here’s why: fine printing qualities and complete uni- 
formity of these qualities. That’s Maxweti OFFset. 

You receive a shipment of MaxweEtt Orrset. You 
run it. No linting, picking, fuzzing or stretching. You 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * 


MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ° 


find you're running with less 
down time, better quality. 
It’s no accident. Run it 
again on the next job. Your customers will find their 
copy and art packs more power than they thought. 
And that’s good. That’s the way to make printed 
advertising sell for you too. 

We repeat: Advertising is selling when it appears 
on MaxweELt OFFSET. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 









































Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates 













estone 1 ber Co. 
won a saving tn printing costs... 


by swttelung to Lower. cost, high fildaby 
Con tol chailea” ENAMEL PAPERS 












@ Throughout the nation, topflight business ex- 
ecutives and printing buyers are reading the 
timely story of Firestone’s money-saving switch 
to Consolidated Enamel Papers in May issues of 
Fortune, Business Week, Advertising Age, Tide, 
Advertising Agency and Printers’ Ink. 

From this, the latest of a series of full-page 
Consolidated advertisements, cost-conscious 
readers will learn how Firestone made substantial 
savings in the cost of its colorful retail catalog 
cover. They will discover too, that savings of 
15 to 25% of the entire net paper cost are not the 
exception, but the average realized by many 
hundreds of printing users who have switched 
from old style, premium-priced enamel papers 
without loss of quality. 

These savings are a reality today only because 


Consolidated pioneered a better method of manu- 
facturing fine enamel papers. This process re- 
duces Consolidated’s cost far below those of other 
makers by simply eliminating several expensive 
manufacturing operations. It produces paper of 
highest quality, simultaneously enameled on 
both sides, in a single high-speed operation. 
Unless you are thoroughly familiar with paper- 
making methods, it would be difficult to fully 
appreciate the economy of this revolutionary 
development. But as a printer, with customers 
to satisfy and new business to be won, you can 
appreciate how it can help lower your own com- 
petitive estimates. Call your Consolidated paper 
merchant today. Let him give you prices, sam- 
ples and proofs that may help sell an important 
customer tomorrow. ©@C. W. P.& P.Co. 


ondcolcddled ENAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
CONSOLIDATED WATER 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


MODERN GLOSS FLASH GLOSS 
POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Branches in Principal Cities 

















Business today isn’t a game you play. The blows that 
land are all that count. This Little Giant keeps feeding 
‘em fast with a variable stepless speed control from 2500 
to 5000 impressions per hour, bears down on ’em with at 
least 75% more impressional strength, makes one foun- 
tain filling do a longer run, takes on all comers from 
tissue to gummed labels to postal cards or 4-ply card- 


A12"x18" bantam champ that socks ‘em harder, 
knocks ‘em out faster, and gives you a bigger 
gate than any press this size you ever saw 





board. The new Model 6 never feints, fouls or fumbles, 
whatever the task or the time to do it in, but doles the 
sheets to the grippers at top speed without misses or 
doubles, flattens’em on the tapes and conveys’em straight 
to the jogger and delivery table, to pile two feet high— 
all salable sheets of the finest quality printing! Really, 
you never saw such a press as the Model 6 Little Giant. 


GIVE THIS PRESS A CHANCE in your shop and you'll quickly find it king of the 


ring, paying out handsomely on any job within its size range. Ask your ATF Representative. 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process 
Cameras. Distributors of Vandercook, Challenge, Chandler & Price, Hamilton, Rosback Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom, Bindery. 


GUARANTEED 


Flat Gummed Papers 


If you want a gummed sheet that will really stay 
flat, under any and all normal conditions, your 
search is ended. For McLaurin-Jones, who pioneered 
the flat-gummed field, continue to offer you a 
complete and versatile line embodying all the 
modern improvements that stem from ceaseless 
research. The range of even, uniform gummings, 
finishes, and colors embraces all varieties of 
applications and printing methods. 


3 More Newsworthy Lines 


Mererersses 


The mirror-finished marvel 





And for metallics — the new line of famous 


Old Tavern 


Gold and Platinum give you new beauty 
in printing results 


For label work on a variety of new surfaces 


MCLAURIN-JONES COMPANY ove 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS e / Hy 
OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES ~~ s@@@mmuas 
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GENERAL UTILITY PAPER | 


Where colors really count, use the 
latest development of H & W research, the new 
Sebo. All the colors in this famous general utility 
paper now have a sparkling new brilliance. Com- 
pare Sebo’s new colors and you'll see why Sebo 
will make all printed jobs livelier, showier, more 
sparkling. 

And, as always new Sebo has the same 
strength, the same broad adaptability, the same 
excellent printing qualities ... is still low cost. 
White, canary, pink, blue and green, watermarked 


4 & « RESEARCH for your protection! 
KEEPS AHEAD OF 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Divisional Sales Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.—111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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bring your layouts to life...print on 


INTERNATIONAL HUDSON GLOSS 


Want a real value in letterpress paper? Good smooth surface, 
good clean white, good clear halftone reproduction — without paying a 


premium price? 


You'll find it in Hudson Gloss, International’s new process-coated book 
paper. Effective and economical for catalogs, broadsides, folders, 

house organs and all advertising literature—you just can’t beat it for 
performance on flat-bed or rotary presses, using single or multiple- 

color printing. So, for your very next letterpress job— specify Hudson Gloss! 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 
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MEANS LONGER LIFE... 
for every SIMONOS Paper Knife 


Nobody but Simonds... with special Simonds-designed equipment... 
can impart such a polished mirror-finish to paper-cutting knives. This 


finish means far smoother, easier cutting .. . far longer knife-life. What’s more, these S-301 Knives 
are ground to prevent face-drag against stock and 
assure plumb-line straightness of cut. And you can r S } M ‘@) N D Ss 
bank on it, too, that these knives won’t lose the ss 

temper of their special Simonds S-301 Steel. Order SAW AND STEEL CO. 


from your dealer... and start saving your knife- 
dollars right now. 





B ranch Offices in "Boston, Chicago, 
aan Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 


8 3) Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 


PAPER KNIVES CIRCULAR CUTTERS STEEL RULE PULPWOOD SAWS CROSSCUT SAWS ELECTROTYPE SAWS 








ng 
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THE PROOF oF thi) PAPER 
IS IN THE PRINTING! 


Why is Nekoosa Bond one of the largest selling papers 
in the world? Simply because more printers and litho- 
graphers are ordering it than ever before. They know 
that Nekoosa Bond is a dependable paper. It lies flat, 
goes through high speed equipment smoothly and keeps 
press stops down to a minimum. Letterpress or offset, 
Nekoosa Bond prints good, looks good and keeps 
customers satisfied. See for yourself. Just say to your 
paper merchant: “I want the paper that comes in the 
yellow wrapper with the blue stripes.” 












Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 





America does business on 


BYo}NIey 


OlNGE 


ne re MADE IN U.S.A. 


with the Sle stripes 
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NORTHWEST PEDIGREED PAPERS 


nye niake good, puinilinig belle 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ° CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 















THE Nor nwes PAPER COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


Nealhest Degnred Sep Aleays Make Goad Paietng Bada 


SALES OFFICES 








CHICAGO 6 MINNEAPOLIS 2 ST. LOUIS 3 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE FOSHAY TOWER SHELL BUILDING 





PRINTING PAPERS ENVELOPE PAPERS CONVERTING PAPERS 





































NORTHWEST BOND NORTEX WHITE PAPETERIES 
NORTHWEST LEDGER NORTEX BUFF DRAWING 

NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND NORTEX GRAY ADDING MACHINE 

NORTHWEST DUPLICATOR MOUNTIE REGISTER 

NORTHWEST OFFSET CARLTON LINING 

NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL GUMMING 
NORTHWEST POST CARD COATING RAW STOCK fi 
KLO-KAY BOOK CUP PAPER _O 
KLO-KAY LABEL : 
MOUNTIE LABEL f 
MOUNTIE BOOK i 
MOUNTIE OFFSET fa 
MOUNTIE TEXT Sin 
CARLTON BOND we 










CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 
NON-FADING POSTER 

































speak louder than words 
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Miehle No. 41 Single Color Letterpress with 






Stream Feeder and Chain Delivery. 





(| Leading Printers Beck Engraving Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Like These Are Country Life Press, Garden City, L. I. 
Ordering and Re-ordering Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit, Mich. 
Modern Miehle Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc., New York City, N.Y. 
Kg uipment W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Lind Brothers, New York City, N.Y. 


The firms listed here are among those which operate 

four or more of the new Miehle 41’s and 46’s, both 
_ Single Color and Two Color—presses which enable 
_ them to compete profitably in today’s market because Poole Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


_ of higher production, greater dependability, and the ' : 
H capacity to handle a wider range of work. Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Maqua Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


4 


For proof, ask to see actual sample sheets which _—— Paper Ce; Kiallansnaety Mich. 
demonstrate the greatly increased 
production of up-to-date Miehle Presses. West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


WMIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Yorld’s Largest Builder of Sheet Fed Presses 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





EXHIBITOR 


| GRAPHIC ARTS 
aA) EXPOSITION ee 






“You can’t beat 
Mercury rollers 
and blankets 
for dependability. 
They've been our standby 
for years.”’ 


Theyre the talk of the trade! 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


FEDERAL AT 26TH D. M. RAPPORT 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. PRES DENT 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 














Quit Paying the Penalty of Hand Feeding 


AILY average-work production 
records of 2000 to 2500 i.p.h. are 
not uncommon with the C & P Crafts- 
man Automatic platen press. That’s 
on average-run work —maximum 
speeds, of course, are approximately 


one-third higher. 


Here are reasons why printers who 
have experienced the outstanding 
work of these presses will tell you a 
Craftsman Automatic is “the most 
profitable job press investment any 
printer can make”: 


1. Impression adjustments are a 
simple matter of a few turns on a 
handwheel—an exclusive C & P fea- 
ture—cutting down makeready time 
from 20 to 40% 

2. Automatic feeder handles 14/4” 
pile of stock—from onion skin to 
12-ply cardboard, including irregular 
shapes such as folding paper boxes 
and cut-out novelties. 


QA) GRAPHIC ARTS gg THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EXPOSITION 


3. Automatic joggers, both at back 
and sides of delivery pile, cut down 
later rehandling of printed sheets. 


4, Automatic throw-off of press if 
sheet fails to feed. 


5. Maximum ink distribution is 
secured by four roller-bearing form 
rollers with two vibrators. 


If you use hand fed presses you are 
probably paying for a C & P Auto- 
matic. Why not profit by having one. 


Write for new cata- 
log which explains 
why so many print- 
ers have said C & P 
Craftsman Auto- 
matic presses are 
the most profitable 
job press invest- 
ment any printer 
can make. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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Progressive planis 
using ACRAPLATES 


are cuiting costs with 











REDUCED STORAGE AND SHIPPING COSTS 


Eliminate the profitless investment 
and costly storage of standing forms. 
Resinous matrices can be stored indef- 
initely in 1/4 the space and weigh only 
about 1/30 as much. 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


For many applications, rubber or plas- 
tic plates can produce quality print- 
ing jobs impossible by other methods. 


FASTER PRESS SPEEDS 


Higher press speeds are often possible 
and ad wrseele savings in press time 
frequently result by running more jobs 
in multiple. 


AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Gathering and jogging are speeded due 
to extremely light impression and elim- 
ination of embossing. There are defi- 
nite savings in ink and make-ready 
costs are substantially reduced. 












Nearly 400 ACRAPLATES are 
already in service in leading 
plants bringing them the many 
savings and advantages for which 
this equipment 
is designed. And 


<2 





WRITE for com- 
plete facts about 
the ACRAPLATE. 
Learn how it can 
improve your serv- 
ices and profits. No 
obligation. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
BUFFALO, NY. US.A. 


pp TE iy 





additional ACRAPLATES are 
now going into service at the 
fastest rate ever. This is a trend 
that can have an important bear- 
ing on the future of your busi- 
ness. Don’t you think it would 


LAKE ERIE® 


be worthwhile to find out what 
rubber or plastic plates might 
do for you... how they could im- 
prove your plant efficiency, cus- 
tomer relations and competitive 
position. Write for the facts. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


* 


@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and 
types—stereotype molding...rubber and plastic plate mak- 
ing... rubber vulcanizing...metal working...forging...metal 
extrusion...plastics molding...processing...special purpose. 


ACRAPLATE ® 
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EST. 1846 


MOISTRITE ENVELOPES 


MOISTRITE OPAQUE 


MOISTRITE LEDGER 


WC MOISTRITE OPAQUE 
TDARDiaey 


MOISTRITE DUPLICATOR 





Ask your Mead Merchant or write us for 

this new sample book showing the complete 

line of Moistrite Bond, Moistrite Mimeo, Moistrite 
Duplicator, Moistrite Opaque, and Moistrite Ledger. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 » New York « Chicago « Boston » Philadelphia 
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Every day more brands are switching to Pervenac — and 
printers are profiting. Here’s a typical Pervenac assortment. 





PERVENAC will pull Labeling Jobs your way 


Pervenac gives you an “edge” because you can sell printed 
labels that won’t wrinkle, won’t tear at the edges, won’t 
drop off, won’t smear. With this heat seal paper, users 
report one more hour of productive labeling time per day 


film, chrome, stainless steel, enamelware and wet glass. 
Remember, YOU DON’T HAVE TO SPEND A CENT IN 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT TO PRINT ON PERVENAC. 
Lead in labeling — see your nearest Pervenac distributor 





listed below or write Nashua direct. 


*Trade Mark 
Manufactured under patent 2,462,029 


as against previous methods where downtime for glue 
preparation, conditioning and clean up are necessary. 








Your prospects? Anyone who labels ampoules, bags, 
bottles, boxes, cans, cartons, crates, drums, jars and tubes 
— in amy quantity. Pervenac’s ideal for those “problem” 
surfaces — plastic toys, radio tubes, rubber, tool handles, 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED N A 
PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAKES PAPER MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


NASHUA HEAT SEAL PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 











Hudson Valley Paper Compan Carpenter Paper Compan: 
ALBUQUERQU NM — DENVER, colo. , SeNSVELLS, KY. omens. NEBR. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
ad aper Company Carpenter Paver eee he Rowland Paper Company Carpenter paper Coe Company Carpenter Paper Company 
ATLANTA, DES MOINES, IOW. pupcoane, NEB. PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE, SH. 
Whitaker Paper Company Carpenter Paper i Carpenter Paper Company Sree Eas eee West Coast Paper (Company 
AUGUSTA, ME. DETROIT, MICH. LUBBOCK, TEX D. Ward ereny SIOUX CITY, IO 
Carter, — & Company Whitaker or Company Carpenter Paper Company PITTSBURGH, PA. Carpenter Paper Company 
ot TIN, T. a . ELPASO, TEX. MILWAUKEE, WISC. ee Paper Company SIOUX FALLS, SD. 
arpenter Paper Company ay aper Company ie Re a Oe e John Leslie aper ‘company 
ALTIMOR Rib D. Beis Geo os SPRINGEIELD, MASS 


ee 


N. 
john Leslie 
TH, T 


Dwight Brothers Paper Company 


West Coast Paper Company 
PROVIDENCE, I. 


Bt hiker B c Company he Paper Company 
— MONT fe, FORT /OR 4 sé yg oem lg ll Carter, Rice & Ranbeny gyblkley, Dunton & Company 
arpenter aper ompan a nter a D oompany 
BOSTON, MASS. cad GRAND ISLAND, NEB. The John Leslie Paper Company geo hy Company numa Eaean Company 
eo Rice & Company Carpenter pis, Company NEWARK, N. J. RALEIGH C Sg poston 3 
mt, Carter & Kimaeany, Inc. a — —— see, ae me Siete Epes Fitzgerald ‘Paper Co., Inc. WASHINGTON, co 
arpenter © Company NEW HAVEN, YN. Vv , se 
ae. ‘alin & Cory Company GREAT FALLS, MONT. Bulkley, Dunton & Company —~y Fiegerald Paper Co., Inc hot eg Igual 
BUTT. MONT. Carpenter Paper “aed pan y , , Ce WORCESTER, MASS. 
pe pe NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. ROCHESTER, Y. C 
aw cnet Paper Cs Company HARLL ohn leslie Paper Company Bulkley, Dunton & Company The Alling & yond Company Sonne A Siay Sapna 
Harry Elish Paper Company ST. LOUIS, MO. EXPORT 
cure aies & nd Company HOUSTON, rE. Company ud Ww. Millar & Company Acme Paper Company MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA 
Bradner Smith & Company er Paper Ce Company seceeeake, ag ompany ST. PAUL, MI Pins SO. AMERICA, SO. AFRICA, an 
axpetcer aper Company the 
a Brothers Paper Company INDIANAPOL > The John Leslie Paper iaapany American Pap “4 Exports, Inc., 


arpenter Paper esr 
cnc NNATI, 10 
Whitaker Paper Company 
COLUMBIA, S. 
Epes Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
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Indiana cee Se ‘Gommpany 


KANSAS C 
Carpenter Pai 


t Mo 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Carpenter Paper 


Company 


Epes Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Carpenter Paper Company 


New York 
UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, 
NO. AFRICA and the NEAR EAST 
I. J. Szper, 65 Ave. Niel, Paris 
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Bed Diiistssscvddccntismcsenede a 





Maximum Mitistisismamad ae . = 


Maximum Size form on bed.....19%" x 28" a 





Maximum Size form in chase....19Y%4” x 26” 













Range of operating speeds... . .2200 to 4000 
(8000 imps.) 
























nd 
nt. 
4 Its performance will 
| prove its value. Demonstrations 
y can be arranged at your 
r convenience—write today. 
24 Pages—Modern 
Design—Printed 
in 4 colors 
a well illustrated 
— floor plans 
any complete 
~~ specifications 
pany 
CA snd 
Inc., 
R East MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
andard Prices! 





HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH SPARKLING NEW LEVELCOAT SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 








From logs to chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark —giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 





Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 
cally-controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This exclu- 
sive ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
1950 Levelcoat with broad ink affinity, dimen- 
sional stability, and brilliant new whiteness. 





é os pF ag 


Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
—if you’ve picked Levelcoat! And just as this 
picture shows the test for opacity, so does Kim- 
berly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick resis- 
tance. They’re just two of the 79 checks that 
assure, in new Levelcoat, the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT*-— with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* -for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*-—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 


press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 


ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN i( tak 





“TRADEMARK 
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So you need this 
job this week? 
Thats easy! 
Well run it on 


Whippet Bond ! 





\ 









WHEN YOU HAVE A RUSH JOB YOU’LL GET IT OUT ON TIME 
WITH THIS FAST-RUNNING, LOW-COST HAMMERMILL PAPER! 


You can deliver on time when you run on 
Whippet Bond because this Hammermill 
paper is made for fast pressroom work 
on jobs where costs must be kept down. 
Whippet Bond is made to rigid standards 
of uniform surface, uniform bulk, uniform 
printing qualities for use on modern high- 
speed letterpress and offset presses. 


Backed by Hammermill’s manufacturing 
know-how, Whippet Bond is a ‘‘balanced”’ 
paper with high cleanliness, brightness, 
and strictly controlled moisture content. 

Whippet Bond is available in white and 
six popular, consistent colors. 

Send the coupon now for free sample 
book. 




















(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) jp-MAY 


Jit eenisnainiies, _ 7 

| Hammermill Paper Company, | 

| 1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. | 

| Please send me—FREE—the sample book of | 

| Whippet Bond. | 

ee ; 
Uf | Name. | 

4 | 
>> | Position ] 

| | 

J 


AD BAO MARTE POR bikin ae 
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HERE’S WHAT MAKES HI-SPEED QUOINS 
SO VALUABLE .. 








isa CHALLENGE 


Every time you buy a 7!-inch Hi-Speed Quoin you 
are getting the equivalent of FIVE ordinary quoins. 


























Cut-away view shows how (Corresponding equivalents for other sizes are shown 4 
ONE 7%-inch Challenge Hi- in the table at left). That's why two self-contained, 
Speed Quoin operates as ase- self-locking Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of four to 

ries of FIVE ordinary quoins. eight ordinary quoins with time saving up to 80%. 


What's more, Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins produce 
better, safer lock-ups—no slippage...no reglets...no 
3" 1 equals 2 work-ups. Quoins operate with DIRECT EXPAN- 
SION—a point at atime. An easy-to-read point in- 


SIZE HI-SPEED ORDINARY 





4%" 1 equals 3 ‘ 
dicator makes it possible to unlock and relock the 
6" 1 equals 4 form without disturbing the register. The accuracy, 
7%" 1 equals 5 construction and finish of both quoin and key are 
further insurance of profitable performance and a 
9" 1 equals 6 guaranty of durability. 
1 
10% 1 equals 7 Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins—for press or foundry 
12" 1 equals 8 forms—are made in seven sizes. Ask for data and 
: , prices NOW! 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
EXHIBITOR 
Main Office and Factory: HA GRAPHIC ARTS bs *'Over 5O Years in Service of the 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN ~~ EXPOSITION Graphic Arts” 


CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
1674 
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ATLAS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Mslhacata: f gh ath Comneraiih seal Ge, Lilhapagly 


930 NORTH AVENUE MILLVALE BRANCH - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Phona MILLVALE 1925-6-7 


April 28, 1950 


E. P. Lawson Company, Inc. 
426 West 33rd Street 
New York 1, New York 


Gent lemen: 


We are happy to report at this time that we are 
very much pleased with the operation of our LAWSON ELECTRONIC 
ACER Cutter. After its erection we placed a job consisting 
of 75,000, 8 % x 22 posters, bleed four sides which cut four 
out of 22% x 35. This entailed ten cuts and nine handlings 
with our old conventional cutter; but with the new ELECTRONIC 
SPACER cutter, it did away with eight of the stock handlings. 


On this particular job, we estimated the cutting 
time at seven and one half hours, while the actual time consumed 
by your revolutionary ELECTRONIC SPACER was only five hours or 
approximately 33 1/3% saving in production time - a most con- 
siderable economy in today’s manufacturing operation! 


Our congratulations to you for an outstanding en- 
gineering achievement. You have ample reason to be proud of 
the job you have done. 


Sincerely yours, 


ATLAS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


oll Lyphadt 


Don E. Gephardt 


Positive hairline accuracy. 


Hydraulic back gauge — 
smooth — no jar or chatter. 

Easy to set, positive acting 
electronic signals, free from 
trouble and costly maintenance. 


Hexagonal spacer bar — six 
individually complete set-ups. 


Vinylite strip used for repeat 
jobs eliminates set up time. 


SPACER 


Write today for complete, fully illustrated descriptions and specifications of the 39”, 46” and 52’ LAWSON CUTTERS 


WVITERS 
G ® AP 








PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 








E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE + 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON - CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS + SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. .............. los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY....,.............020000- Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. ............... ce eee eee . .Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC............... 2.000 ee eeeee Dallas, Texas 
GRR LIMNNEENG, oc er eceacwes sede sew Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancou 
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your 








vacation 

for Chicago 
September 11-23 

and the 


Bth Educational 
on Graphic Arts Exposition 


Conferences 
Demonstrations Three city blocks of Graphic Arts Exhibits in action. 
Interviews 


Consultations Letterpress, Offset, Gravure, Silk Screen, 


Composing Machines, Plastic and Rubber Plates, 
SPONSORED BY Cameras, Dark Rooms, Presses in operation, 


NATIONAL 
Book Manufacturing. Higher Standards 


& 
Graphic arts in Production Methods and Management. 


Everything to increase and improve 
EXPOSITIONS INC. 


105 W. MONROE ST. production and to lower costs. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE IN WHICH THE 6TH EDUCATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION WILL BE HELD 
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Brown Pelicans on Nesting Grounds by Allan D. Cruickshank, 
one of America’s foremost wildlife photographers. 



















Contented customers—profitable business on big orders—a crafts- 
man’s satisfaction with work well done—all come your way more Printing, Publication and 


‘ : Are Converting P. Divisi 
easily when you use these new St. Regis Uncoated Printing Papers. : co higaeialea anita 


New types of pulp, pioneered by St. Regis, bring you these low-cost 
sheets with their amazing values. Their bulk and opacity permit the ST R EG S 


use of lighter weights with their resulting economies. 


SALES CORPORATION 


A remarkable feature of these new St. Regis Uncoated Printing Papers 





is their resilient cushion which provides exceptional printing effi- Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


| ciency. These papers also have good brightness and stability of color. 290 Posh Avanse, Now You 17. 6. ¥. 
7 - 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
; With today’s driving demand for utmost economy, don’t overlook 218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


: what these St. Regis Uncoated Printing Papers can do for you and 


CZ 4 i any te ea, 
your customers. Jef per for fine printing 
G 


Sunbeam E. F, Sunray Printing E. F. 
Sunbeam Eggshell Sartell Printing E. F. 
Sunbeam Super Sunbeam Writing 


Sunbeam Offset M. F, 
Write today for samples. 


This is for the living— 

It is nothing to the dead— 
Naught to battered body 
In a bloody bed: 





Honor do we pay him, 
But whatever words are said 
Bring no breath, no feeling, 


To his lifeless head. 


The monument’s inscription 
And the dedication read— 
These are for the living— 
They are nothing to the dead. 


Memorials are markers 

On the many paths we tread— 
Reminders to the Present 
That the Past may be Ahead: 


Purges, persecution, 
Insecurity, and dread, 
Murder, mass destruction, 
And the rivers running red— 


Terror and enslavement 
And to bone the flesh is bled— 
Lessons to the living 


That are finished for the dead. 











Before this modest marker 
That honors hero dead 

We stand in solemn sorrow, 
And a silent prayer is said. 


Alas! no yearly prayer 

Nor tear in sorrow shed 

Will keep unfurled the banner 
Of Freedom overhead. 


Each day with sweat and sacrifice 
Must be hoist its precious thread— 
This is for the living— 

It is ended for the dead. 


—George Humphrey Compton 
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FADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE 


PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


J. XL. Frazier, Editor 


»» MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION « « 
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Formulate Program for Printing Profits 
At New England Conference 


@ THE PROBLEM of how to take the 
shrink out of profits was given con- 
structive attention at the Sixth An- 
nual New England Conference for 
the Graphic Arts, held in Boston, 
April 10 and 11. The meeting, spon- 
sored by the Graphic Arts Institute 
of New England, was blueprinted 
in concentrated fashion by a pro- 
gram committee headed by Ralph 
J. Waite, of Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Company, with 
general supervision by Howard S. 
Patterson. Mr. Patterson is secre- 
tary of the Institute. 

Robert A. Whidden, Rand Avery- 
Gordon Taylor, Incorporated, Bos- 
ton, served as the chairman of the 
conference committee. 

As in the past, the noon-to-noon 
schedule over the two days was fit- 
ted to provide two forum sessions, 
a dinner, and two luncheons, each 
with its complement of speakers 
drawn from leading ranks of the 
industry throughout the country. 


Planning for Profits 


Slogan for the conference was, 
“Without profits you’re out of busi- 
ness.” This important point of issue 
was covered from three major angles 
—sales, management, and account- 
ing. In keeping with the theme, the 
guest speaker at the dinner, Dr. 
Allen A. Stockdale, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, em- 
phasized what he termed the threat 
to the general theory of profits 
found in much of the thinking that 
is influencing national policy in the 
United States today. 

R. Verne Mitchell, chairman of 
the board of Harris-Seybold Com- 


pany, speaker at the closing lunch- 
eon held in conjunction with the 
Advertising Club of Boston, aimed 
his talk at the same target. Calling 
profits “the common ground” upon 
which all divisions of the graphic 
arts, as well as business generally, 
could unite in mutual understand- 
ing, he asserted that profits are “the 
red corpuscles in the blood, the very 
marrow of the bone in our economic 
system.” He added, “They (profits) 
are the essential vitamin to progress 
and the meeting of the problems of 
tomorrow. Without them, our econ- 
omy will die.’ Management must 
work and plan for profits; they do 
not come automatically even though 
sales and volume may be high. The 
good manager, he declared, directs 
the factors of his business which 
apply specifically to profits in the 
same way that he directs his sales 
and production. 

Keynote spot for the conference 
was held by James J. Rudisill, 
of Rudisill & Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, who spoke at the 
opening luncheon. Titling his talk 
“Let’s Take Time Out,” he used foot- 
ball phraseology to stress the need 
for a short “time out” period in 
which the printing industry can 
catch its breath, analyze its prob- 
lems and return to the struggle for 
profits with renewed vigor and a 
fresh plan of strategy. 

During this “time out” he coun- 
seled re-evaluation of the teamwork 
that must exist in each plant to 
maintain profitable operation, then 
enumerated the basic qualifications 
he considered necessary for good 
management. Among these he listed 


the ability to create and direct a 
good organization; development of 
the “individual character of your 
own business” ; the choosing of “men 
who think” to work “with and for 
management”; the setting up and 
maintenance of proper record keep- 
ing methods. In order to weld all 
these factors together, he concluded, 
the manager must possess “real 
enthusiasm” and be able to transmit 
this enthusiasm throughout his en- 
tire organization. 


Teamwork Essential 


The first forum session of the 
conference was built around the 
subject, “Planning and Selling More 
Efficient Production.” The speakers 
were Robert H. Caffee, of William 
G. Johnston Company, Pittsburgh; 
Robert H. Roy, professor of indus- 
trial engineering and assistant dean, 
School of Engineering, Johns Hop- 
kins University; and William J. 
McFarlin, Jr., of Daniels Printing 
Company, Boston. : 

Chairman was Harry L. Gage, of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
who, in opening the meeting, com- 
mented that experiences and prob- 
lems of the past could be brought 
to bear on present-day conditions. 
It is up to the older men, he re- 
marked, to pass along their knowl- 
edge in order to “continue the indus- 
try which has been good to them.” 

Mr. Caffee looked at profits from 
the viewpoint of sales management 
technique, which he called a “two- 
way street” extending between sales 
department and production. Be- 
cause the printing business is unique 
in that the customer comes into the 
picture before production rather 
than after, as in other industries, 
Mr. Caffee declared that it there- 
fore requires a closer co-ordination 
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between sales and production. The 
salesman must know his plant, 
while the production personnel must 
know the needs of customers. 

On the sales side, Mr. Caffee con- 
tinued, this can be accomplished, 
first of all, by seeing to it that all 
salesmen are thoroughly “oriented” 
in the mechanical, production, and 
estimating departments and rou- 
tines of their company. He thought 
it highly important that salesmen 
should possess not only a good basic 
knowledge of the process of print- 
ing, but also an understanding of 
the individual plant that produces 
their orders. They should know its 
equipment and facilities, its meth- 
ods of operation, its production 
strong points, and its limitations. 


Review Selling Techniques 


On the production side, he ad- 
vised a sales-minded approach, with 
the personnel trained to think of 
their jobs directly in terms of satis- 
fying the customer. Mr. Caffee sug- 
gested development of a “plant per- 
sonality” to match that of salesmen, 
being of the opinion that “selling, 
like charity, begins at home” or 
within the plant itself. To facilitate 
this “plant personality” he thought 
that a definite system of handling 
customer relations should be set up 
and faithfully followed, worked out 
so that customer requirements re- 
ceive prompt, efficient, friendly at- 
tention. Good telephone manners, 
he added, were an extremely impor- 
tant attribute in customer contact. 

In his own company, Mr. Caffee 
explained, the “two-way traffic” is 
handled in part through weekly con- 
ferences attended by management 
representatives and the people from 
sales, production, estimating, and 
work layout departments. At these 
conferences, the salesmen learn the 
“why” of production requirements 
or limitations; the mechanical back- 
ground of the need to sell certain 
kinds of jobs in order to keep the 
plant schedules in balance. The 
salesman thereby gains confidence in 
the soundness of the operations that 
are backing him up, and he passes 
along this confidence to the client. 

The plant personnel, on the other 
hand, receive from the salesmen a 
direct insight into customer needs 
and requirements; an idea of the 
sort of work that may lie ahead; 
and often an explanation of the 
reasons for the “peculiarities” of 
customer demands that can be such 
a plague to production and mechan- 
ical departments. 

In general, Mr. Caffee concluded, 
the printing industry needs to re- 
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view—and learn, if knowledge is 
lacking—modern selling techniques, 
which include market analysis, sales 
promotion (printers should do more 
advertising, he stated), and a study 
of every customer’s publishing or 
advertising needs and policy. 

Mr. Roy, well known in the print- 
ing industry for his accomplish- 
ments in engineering plant opera- 
tions, discussed ways and means of 
increasing profits through efficiency 
techniques in the mechanical de- 
partments. He believed that the 
printing industry should give more 
attention to professional engineer- 
ing of its plant operations. The 
value of this approach, as he saw 
it, lay in adapting the knowledge 
and the principles of industrial effi- 
ciency to printing requirements. He 
intimated that there was a tendency 
among printers to do things in a 
certain way because they had “al- 
ways been done like that.” It has 
been shown, he said, that often these 
traditional methods are by no means 
the most efficient ones. 

As a simple example of tradition 
that causes inefficiency, he men- 
tioned a common situation where 
some specifications on a job are in 
inches, while others are in picas and 
points. Changing these specifica- 
tions to one common denominator, 
he pointed out, saves time and avoids 
trouble all along the line. 

The engineer, he explained, can 
approach his job from two direc- 
tions. He can attack a specific prob- 
lem that seems to be hampering pro- 
duction; or he can conduct a general 
survey and study of all operations 
to determine where faults lie. Using 
slide-projected charts and _ tables, 
Mr. Roy offered one or two specific 
examples of what he had in mind. 


Engineering Benefits 


One plant project he mentioned 
was overhauling and changing the 
method of typesetting, proofread- 
ing, and corrections. By establish- 
ing a higher standard of errorless 
composition on the very first proof 
and its reading, it was found that 
considerable time could be saved in 
the completed series of typesetting 
operations. He also described an 
imposition diagram system which 
constituted an automatic check on 
correct pagination of a form, thus 
avoiding the necessity of pagination 
check-up by the pressman. 

As another example of the engi- 
neering approach, Mr. Roy also went 
into some detail concerning his re- 
arrangement of the type case when 
used in hand-setting type cast by 
Monotype, which resulted in a con- 





siderable saving of time and rediic- 
tion of errors on the part of the 
compositor. (A complete description 
of this method was published in Tug 
INLAND PRINTER two years ago.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Roy advised 
more consideration by all printers 
in utilizing engineering methods to 
improve their efficiency and increase 
their profits. It requires some con- 
siderable financial outlay, he ac- 
knowledged, and attains real value 
only when inaugurated on a long- 
term, “continuing” basis, but he 
was of the opinion that results al- 
ready achieved were sufficient to 
verify the merits of such projects. 


Suggestions for Management 


Mr. McFarlin presented a general 
plan on which to base sound manage- 
ment. He listed three main points 
in successful management as being: 
Quality—both in manpower and 
in work; Co-operation—harmonious, 
understanding teamwork through 
every department and every opera- 
tion; Dependability—the keeping of 
promises to the customer. 

It was his opinion that authority 
of the production department should 
extend to estimating and checking 
of equipment. As to record forms, 
they are important, he stated, but 
do not have to be complicated, so 
long as they “tell the story.” He 
called the rush job, so frequently 
thrown into the mechanical depart- 
ments without proper advance plan- 
ning, a “major pitfall” in the smooth 
running of a plant. Despite the 
pressure to get the job in work, he 
insisted, a little more time spent 
in preparation, in checking to see 
that the required materials are at 
hand and ready to use, will save 
time and trouble in the shop. 

Other suggestions he made for 
successful management were proper 
delegation of authority—no over- 
lapping of responsibility; frequent 
intra-plant meetings and confer- 
ences; a system of written remind- 
ers at every stage of production, so 
that nothing is left to guesswork or 
memory; and continuous study and 
application of new equipment and 
labor-saving devices and methods. 

The second-day forum was divided 
between three speakers and two gen- 
eral subjects, the latter being em- 
ployee relations, and accounting and 
cost records. John H. Doesburg, 
Jr., secretary of the Master Printers 
Section of the Printing Industry 
of America, spoke on “manpower 
management”; Henry K. Dow, of 
the Record Press, Rochester, New 
Hampshire, discussed cost systems; 
Dennis Sweeney, capable executive 
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secretary of the Indiana State Typo- 
thetae, and chairman of the Ratio 
Committee, PIA, presented an anal- 
ysis of ratio figures compiled from 
the 1948 statistics. Chairman for 
the session was Donald Rein, of the 
Rumford Press, in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


The Foreman’‘s Job 


Two major points made by Mr. 
Doesburg concerned foremen qual- 
ifications and the selection of work- 
ers in the printing industry. 

A foreman in a printing plant, he 
said, more often than not is ap- 
pointed to his job because he has 
proved himself a superior crafts- 
man or technician. While Mr. Does- 
burg acknowledged that this was an 
important qualification, he added 
that a good foreman should also be 
a leader, possessing some feeling 
for human psychology, and ability 
to understand and handle men under 
him. He defined the foreman’s job 
as being in part “to interpret the 
objectives of the management in in- 
dividual terms for each employee.” 

Just because a man is a whiz on a 
press or stone table, the speaker de- 
clared, it does not necessarily mean 
that he can be an all-around good 
foreman. His advice to management 
was to select and train foremen more 
carefully so that they can perform 










































Dennis A. Sweeney, PIA ratio committee head 
(left), and John H. Doesburg, Jjr., secretary, 
PIA Master Printers Section, address a forum 












Carlton M. Strong, Rumford Printing Company, vice-chairman (left); Ralph Jj. Waite, Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, program chairman; James J. Rudisill, Rudisill & Company, 
keynote speaker; and Robert C. Whidden, Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, conference chairman (right) 


their duties in a manner which will 
establish better, more harmonious, 
and consequently more efficient rela- 
tions between management and the 
men in the shop. 


Need for High Grade Men 


In connection with selection of 
manpower, Mr. Doesburg called at- 
tention to the wage scale in print- 
ing—second highest among all the 
manufacturing industries in this 
country, with printing among the 
top industries where size is con- 
cerned. Despite this, he said, the 
selection of printing workers is not 
carried forward with anything like 
the planning or foresight which has 
become the custom in other indus- 
tries. Many companies in the other 
fields, he pointed out, comb grad- 
uates of schools and colleges to ob- 
tain and train young men of the 
highest calibre. They obtain the 
services of these outstanding begin- 
ners, he added, despite the fact that 
usually they cannot pay them as 
much as the printing industry is 
paying its workers. The advantages 
of a printing career, he contended, 
must be “sold” on a much greater 
scale than is being done at present 
in order to attract a high type of 
employee. 

Addressing himself to the “smaller 
printer,’”’ Mr. Dow outlined all the 
essentials of a proper accounting 
system, prefacing his remarks with 
the statement that many managing 
printers today “graduated from the 
press or the case,” and therefore 
were apt to overlook the importance 
of record keeping. In the present 
highly competitive market, he stated, 
even the smaller units of our indus- 
try cannot afford to rely on guess- 
work in accounting procedures. 





Records which he regarded as es- 
sential were: 1. A workman’s daily 
time sheet, forming the basis for job 
costs, departmental costs, and com- 
putation of chargeable and non- 
chargeable time; 2. The summary 
sheet, which shows all time spent in 
all departments on each job, provid- 
ing the basis for total cost of each 
job; 3. Monthly operating statement, 
showing total expenses and income 
over the month. This reduces amount 
of work involved in the yearly state- 
ment, and provides a check on cur- 
rent operating costs and income. 

The “job book” or sales register 
was another helpful record men- 
tioned by Mr. Dow. It shows monthly 
departmental costs and expenses, 
totaled from the job summary sheets. 
This record, he said, is valuable in 
determining which departments or 
operations are making money, and 
which are not. 


A Ratio Analysis 


Mr. Sweeney, armed, as is his cus- 
tom, with an elaborate array of 
charts, presented an analysis of 
ratio studies as revealed in the re- 
ports submitted to Printing Indus- 
try of America for 1948. These fig- 
ures showed average net profit after 
taxes of close to 6 per cent, a num- 
ber of points higher than in 1947. 

However, Mr. Sweeney stated, a 
study of the ratios revealed that 
some of the trends in financial posi- 
tion which he considered “alarm- 
ing” in the 1947 returns were still 
prevalent in 1948. Among these he 
mentioned the comparatively high 
percentage of assets contained in 
inventories; the large amount of 
business apparently being done on 
borrowed capital; and the continu- 
ing low ratio of net worth to debt. 
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A Seller's Income Tax Return 
Reveals Factual Data of Interest 
To Prospective Buyer of Plant 


by, Harold. 9. Ashe 


@ IN BUYING a going printing plant, 
probably not one buyer out of a hun- 
dred asks to see the seller’s income 
tax return as a means of substanti- 
ating the vendor’s claims. Yet the 
seller’s copy of his income tax re- 
turn can be far more revealing in 
some respects than any other easily 
available factual data, if the buyer 
knows how to interpret these facts. 

Because the income tax return is 
a confidential accounting of earnings 
filed with the government, its value 
is enhanced as a source of informa- 
tion vital to the buyer. And, because 
it has not been prepared as a sales 
prospectus for getting rid of the 
plant, the seller may find it an in- 
valuable aid in supporting his claims. 
Provided the seller’s representations 
are reasonable and coincide substan- 
tially with the facts stated in the 
income tax return, his tax return 
may serve as a useful clincher in 
closing the deal. 

Probably most of us are inclined 
to do a little fudging when making 
representations of the worth of any- 
thing we offer for sale, whether it is 
a broken-down jalopy, a run-down 
marginal farm acquired in a weak 
moment, or a printing plant. And 
this may be done without any serious 
or conscious intent to misrepresent 
the facts. We simply shade the facts 
a bit in our favor. The buyer, on the 
other hand, is predisposed to dis- 
count the seller’s assertions, being 
mindful of that admonition “Let the 
buyer beware.” 


No Reason for Concealment 


No seller, if he is reasonably fair 
and is not deliberately concealing 
material facts, should have any ob- 
jection to showing a copy of his 
income tax return, provided he has 
satisfied himself he is dealing with 
a bona fide prospective buyer. Cer- 
tainly he would hardly dare refuse 
to open his account books for inspec- 
tion. And his income tax return is, 
or should be, simply a reflection of 
those books. 

Actually, many small printers 
keep such inadequate records that 
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it is well nigh impossible for a 
buyer, making only a preliminary 
examination, to determine net earn- 
ings and other necessary data bear- 
ing on the desirability of the plant. 
The income tax return simply pulls 
all pertinent facts together in a read- 
ily available form and one which is 
easily understood. 


A vendor may be sorely tempted- 


to doctor his simple records in the 
vague hope of enhancing the value 
of his plant and to create the fiction 
of good will beyond reality, or to 
make a sale easier. However, such a 
sharp practice has a brake placed 
upon it by the existence of an income 
tax return. In making his tax return, 
such a vendor is under economic 
compulsion to not overstate his net 
earnings, lest he be penalized with 
additional tax. If the seller, there- 
fore, rejects a reasonable request to 
show his income tax return to a seri- 
ous prospective buyer, he lays him- 
self open to the suspicion that his 
income tax return will show plant 
earnings less than claimed. And the 
return may reveal a lower value for 
physical assets than represented. 
Thus, these gross errors will stand 
exposed before the buyer has spent 
a great deal of his valuable time 
uncovering the salient facts by more 
difficult and certainly much less ex- 
act means. 


Facts to Determine 


Here are a few of the facts that 
can be determined from only a brief 
examination of the seller’s income 
tax return, together with a careful 
analysis of the facts: * 

1. Total receipts. 

2. Net profits. 

3. Value of inventory at begin- 
ning and end of year. Even if the 
plant is not offered for sale around 
inventory-taking time, opening and 
closing inventories can give a clue 
as to probable average inventory of 
materials and supplies. 

4. The cost of materials purchased 
during the year. 

5. The cost of materials used dur- 
ing the year. This is the sum of the 


starting inventory, plus purchases 
during the year, minus the year-end 
inventory. 

6. Gross profits. By checking the 
gross profits against total receipts 
and reducing this to a margin ex- 
pressed percentage-wise it can be 
ascertained whether the margin is 
in line competitively or whether, 
for some reason that should be 
learned, it is too low or favorably 
high. Within this margin must be 
found future net earnings, large or 
small. 

7. Overhead. Clearly outlined in 
the expenses is each factor in the 
plant’s overhead, expressed without 
guesswork or off-the-cuff generaliza- 
tions. These items will include such 
all important costs of doing business 
as (a) salaries, wages, and commis- 
sions, (b) taxes, (c) depreciation, 
(d) rent, (e) repairs, and (f) adver- 
tising, as well as (g) other expenses. 
A close examination may reveal, 
through itemized expenses, the fact 
that the plant owner by the terms of 
his lease is obliged to make all re- 
pairs to the building and/or pay all 
increases in property taxes, both of 
which lay a heavy burden on the 
business and which may become 
heavier as time goes on. 


Overhead May Be Cut 


Upon careful examination of the 
overhead expenses it may occur to 
a shrewd buyer that some of these 
costs may be pared without ill ef- 
fects, thus increasing future net 
earnings. Or some expenses, such as 
promotion and selling, may be too 
low, suggesting they be increased 
with the end result of boosting vol- 
ume and net earnings. 

8. Bad debts. If bad debts are ex- 
cessive, due to poor management, 
this is another drain that new man- 
agement may stop with firmness. 
Net earnings conceivably could go 
up by the exact amount of the bad 
debt losses that are stopped. How- 
ever, there is also an inherent dan- 
ger in such a situation. The good 
will being conveyed may be depen- 
dent on loose credit practices. If the 
new owner, trying to plug bad debt 
losses, starts bearing down he may 
wring out considerable so-called good 
will in the process. While it is im- 
perative that these credit losses be 
stopped, the end result may be that 
the buyer winds up with less real 
good will than he had been antici- 
pating at the time of transferring 
the printing business. 

9. Missing expenses. The break- 
down of expenses in the tax return 
should be carefully reviewed to see 
whether all conceivable expenses, in 
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fact, have been reported. A good 
many small plant owners overlook 
certain so-called trivial expenses 
which in the aggregate represent a 
sizable annual outlay. If such ex- 
penses have been paid out of pocket 
and have not been recorded, they 
will be missing in the expense sched- 
ule of the tax return. This means 
that net earnings will be overstated 
by the exact amount of the over- 
sights. For example, if the plant 
owner has paid out of pocket with- 
out deducting in the tax return 
various items of expense totaling 
$300 and as a result his net earnings 
are reported as $4,950, this means 
that, in fact, real net earnings are 
$4,650. This is a more common oc- 
currence among small plant owners 
than is generally realized by print- 
ers who scrupulously account for all 
pay-outs. 

10. Value of depreciable assets. 
By referring to the depreciation 
schedule in the seller’s income tax 
return, the original cost and age of 
equipment and other depreciable 
assets may be learned. This schedule 
will show the value that has been 
written off, as well as the remaining 
value for tax purposes. This does not 
necessarily mean that the remain- 
ing cost yet to be recovered through 
depreciation is the present true mar- 
ket value of the depreciating assets. 


Proper Valuation of Equipment 


If too long a useful life has been 
set up for depreciation purposes, 
these assets may have less value 
even than the unrecovered value 
showing in the depreciation sched- 
ule. On the other hand, if assets have 
been written off too fast, their real 
market value may be far greater 
than the remaining value deductible 
as a business charge. Even if such 
assets are being depreciated at a 
normal rate—as they should be 
under normal conditions—their true 
market value, based on present re- 
placement costs, may be far greater 
than shown in the “remaining cost” 
column of the depreciation schedule. 

For example, certain equipment 
acquired prewar may have an aver- 
age useful life of twenty years and 
may have cost, let’s say, $3,000. If 
ten years’ depreciation has already 
been taken, this means the remain- 
ing value is $1,500. On the other 
hand, consider that identical equip- 
ment today will cost, let’s say just 
for example, $5,000. Armed with 
these facts, what then is a fair basis 
for evaluating the worth of such 
equipment? Is it $1,500? Is it $3,000, 
or is it $5,000? Other factors being 
equal, it will be none of these. In 








Harriett Mae Judd 


THERE WAS no actual “For Men Only” sign on the door when Harriett 
Mae Judd applied for the job of executive secretary of the Atlanta 
(Georgia) Graphic Arts, Incorporated, but some of the members wore 
a look of horror when her application was accepted. 

That was some twenty-five years ago. And her gentle “‘petticoat rule” 
is still going strong, through wars and depressions, inflation and deflation. 
Miss Judd will go down in history as the woman inspired to “feed the 
boys who sell printing.” The Atlanta Graphic Arts has in its own build- 
ing some fine offices, meeting rooms, and library. But the spot dear to the 
hearts of all members is the well equipped kitchen. One regular demand 
on it occurs twice a month at lunch time when any printing salesman in 
Atlanta may “come and get it” for free. The salesmen and junior execu- 
tives ladle out their own stew, make their own sandwiches, and otherwise 
wait on themselves. And they get to be friends. 

It is difficult to get Miss Judd to speak of her own private life; her 
doings are thoroughly integrated with those of her organization. She’ll 
tell you plenty about the accomplishments of the group, which to a 
great extent are the accomplishments of Harriett Mae Judd. She admits, 
however, that her hobby has nothing whatsoever to do with printing. 
She’s an enthusiastic gardener at her country home out from Atlanta. 
From Friday night until Monday morning overalls are her main costume, 
as she works with the gladiolus and roses that are her pride and joy. 

The association has come a long way from the two rooms in an old 
office building where she first went to work for the printers of Atlanta. 
And who would deny that much of the credit belongs to a gracious 
woman who considers friendship and confidence in one another of prime 
importance—much more important to fair competition and high ethics 
than any kitchen. Characteristically, Miss Judd credits “the men who 
have so faithfully worked with me and patiently put up with the pecu- 
liarities of a woman.” 








a period of rising replacement costs, 
the thing to bear in mind is that 
depreciation, while going on, is par- 
tially offset by rising values. In the 
above instance, a fair appraisal basis 
might be the value of new equip- 
ment less 50 per cent depreciation 
of that valuation. That is, $5,000 less 
$2,500, or $2,500 valuation. 

The foregoing is useful only as a 
formula, and is subject to a wide 
margin of error. Some equipment 


and other depreciable assets, depend- 
ing upon circumstances, may also 
be subject to obsolescence which may 
decrease real values faster than 
normal depreciation does. Present 
dollar values of such assets must 
also be tested as to their present use 
value. 

If there is any doubt in the buy- 
er’s mind that the income tax return 
may not be a true copy of the return 
filed by the seller with the Collector 
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of Internal Revenue, there is an easy 
way to allay this suspicion or con- 
firm it. The buyer should ask for or 
the seller should volunteer to show 
canceled checks covering the exact 
amount of the tax paid as shown on 
the first page of the return. This 
will usually confirm the fact that the 
copy is a true copy of a return. 


Ask to See Estimate of Earnings 


To bring the buyer down to date, 
if the proposed sale is taking place 
at a time much later than the last 
year for which an income tax Feturn 
is available, say July or August, the 
buyer may reasonably ask to see the 
seller’s current year “Deciaration of 
Estimated Income Tax” copy. This 
can be compared with the last year’s 
income tax return copy to see if the 
current year’s estimated income tax 
still is substantially the same as that 
reported in the last income tax re- 
turn filed. If it is lower, and most 
or all of the seller’s income is from 
his plant, it probably indicates the 
expectation of a lower net income 
from the plant in the current year. 
The buyer, of course, is primarily 
interested in present and future 
earnings, rather than past earnings. 
Many a plant is placed on the market 
at the onset of a permanent decline 
in earnings, and for rather obvious 
reasons. If so, the asking price may 
be overstated as far as future earn- 
ing prospects are concerned. 

If the plant is located in a state 
where there is a sales tax applying 
to printing, an easy way to confirm 
gross receipts is to examine sales 
tax records of the business, and sup- 
porting these records with canceled 
checks or receipts for tax payments. 
If a seller represents to a buyer that 
sales totaled in the last year, say, 
$35,000, and the state sales tax is 3 
per cent, then there is a transparent 
discrepancy if the record of sales tax 
paid for this same period aggregates 
$750, the tax on a $25,000 volume. 
Before drawing conclusions, a buyer 
should satisfy himself that all of the 
claimed volume is subject to sales 
tax. There is always a possibility 
that some of the volume is tax ex- 
empt, such as novelties printed and 
sold at wholesale for re-sale by re- 
tailers who would collect the sales 
tax rather than the manufacturing 
printer. 

The foregoing suggestions are not 
offered as an alternative to the tra- 
ditional methods of evaluating the 
worth of a printing business. Nor 
is it suggested that, because addi- 
tional means are now available to 
check the seller’s claims, the buyer 
should relax his vigilance. These 
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methods outlined are proposed only 
as additional protection, and as a 
means for quickly getting at the 
underlying facts and for further 
substantiating—or disproving—the 
seller’s claims. Reasonable buyers 
and forthright sellers should wel- 
come these devices. By using them 
they can help to bring about an eas- 
ier and quicker “meeting of minds,” 
as attorneys like to phrase it. 





Bust? 


THIS IS AMERICA. A buyer’s mar- 
ket here is traditional. It sharpens 
productive facilities and distribu- 
tion and sales. It cuts waste. It 
eliminates detours. A buyer’s mar- 
ket means we’ve all got to work 
harder. But it doesn’t mean a bust 
—far from it.—From E. F. Schmidt 
Company’s publication, Reflections. 








\ (/ HAVE it continually dinned in 


our ears that in consequence of the 
combination in all branches of business, 
there is no opportunity for the ambi- 
tious, aspiring artisan. The history of 
The Inland Printer and the success of 
the head of the establishment, Mr. 
Henry O. Shepard, supply an object 
lesson of refutation to this proposition. 
Manifold opportunities yet await the 
original, skillful printer who possesses 
other requisites. Many members of our 
union remember with satisfaction their 
association with H. O. Shepard at the 
case not very long ago, and they know 
the ability displayed by him in those 
days will win success in any walk of 
life, particularly in our calling. 

The potent influences exerted by Mr. 
Shepard in promoting the highest excel- 
lence of his art has linked his name in- 
separably with the best achievements in 
typography, and has placed The Inland 
Printer in a class by itself. Words fail in 
expression when setting forth the many 


Henry O. Shepard 


So was it then—“complete and replete 
with all that is good in printing’”’—so is 
it now. This tribute to the father of 
The Inland Printer is from the souvenir 
book which celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Chicago 
Typographical Union Number 16, 
which took place in June, 1902. 


admirable features of this publication, 
but that this periodical is indispensable 
to the up-to-date printer—the one who 
loves his art for art’s sake—cannot be 
gainsaid, and that those printers who 
study its pages for new ideas are better 
worth their wages than those who do 
not, is equally true. 

The Inland Printer is complete and 
replete with all that is good in printing, 
and Mr. Shepard’s labor in connection 
with its creation has had a double com- 
pensation, congratulations of his breth- 
ren on his success and to realize that the 
home of The Inland Printer is consid- 
ered as the Mecca of the pilgrim typo 
seeking the progressive in his art, as 
therein he views an establishment where 
every head of a department has won his 
position by reason of his ability as a 
workman—an ideal position from the 
workingman’s view—which makes the 
growth of this enterprise a source of 
satisfaction wherever good printing 
finds a lodgment. 
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Problems 


@® SOMETIMES a problem is marked 
“Solved” and no further work on it 
is considered necessary. From that 
time on whenever the problem re- 
appears this original work is re- 
ferred to and the original answer 
repeated. When this has been done 
innumerable times without anyone 
questioning the answer, the state- 
ments become generally accepted as 
gospel and anyone who questions 
them becomes a heretic. 

Just such a situation has come into 
existence regarding the behavior of 
paper under varying atmospheric 
conditions. It is not the purpose of 
this discussion to in any way dis- 
credit the very excellent research 
work done on this subject by the 
National Bureau of Standards under 
the sponsorship of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation during the 
latter part of the thirties, but rather 
to point out that the problem was 
only partially solved, and that there 
is still much work to be done before 
a complete understanding of the be- 
havior of paper can be obtained. 


Lab and Shop Disagree 


From this writer’s observations 
there is a constantly growing num- 
ber of heretics among people in both 
the paper and the lithographic in- 
dustries. In most cases these people 
are unable to refute the laboratory 
data which were compiled by the 
Bureau since most of these latter 
conclusions are based principally on 
shop performance. As previously 
pointed out in these columns, when 
laboratory results disagree with the 
shop performance, it can mean only 
one thing: All of the variables en- 
countered in plant operation were 
not accounted for or considered per- 
tinent to the conclusions drawn 
from the data gathered. 

Apparently all of this work done 
under the sponsorship of the LTF 
had for its fundamental premise the 
idea that the moisture content of 
paper, and hence its dimensional sta- 
bility, depended upon the relative 


of Conditioning Paper 


humidity of the atmosphere to which 
it was exposed. There are several 
terms used to describe atmospheric 
conditions, and since these often are 
not too well understood by lithog- 
raphers, a description of them at 
this point should eliminate the pos- 
sibility of any misunderstanding of 
the discussion which is to follow. 


Definition of Terms 


Humidity: The word “humidity” 
when used by itself means moisture 
or dampness. Numerically there are 
only two methods of describing the 
amount of moisture or dampness 
present in the atmosphere. These 
are in terms of absolute and relative 
humidity. 

Absolute Humidity: This term de- 
scribes the actual amount of water 
vapor present in the atmosphere and 
is expressed in grains (weight) of 
water per pound of air. 

Relative Humidity: Since warm 
air can contain more moisture than 
cold air, the degree of saturation is 
called relative humidity and is al- 
ways expressed as the per cent of 
saturation. Thus dry air which con- 
tains no moisture has a 0 per cent 
relative humidity at any temper- 
ature, whereas air containing ap- 
proximately 78 grains of moisture 
per pound is completely saturated 
and is no longer capable of picking 
up more moisture when the temper- 
ature is 60° F. and is considered to 
have 100 per cent relative humidity. 
However, air at a temperature of 
90° F. must contain about 216 grains 
of moisture per pound before it be- 
comes saturated and has a relative 
humidity of 100 per cent. If the 
60° atmosphere contains 39 grains, 
or is only half saturated, it is con- 
sidered to have a relative humidity 
of 50 per cent. Likewise if the 90° 
atmosphere contains 108 grains of 
moisture then it, too, has a relative 
humidity of 50 per cent. 

Hygrometer: There are two dif- 
ferent types of instruments used to 
determine the relative humidity of 


the atmosphere. Both are known as 
hygrometers but they are operated 
on entirely different principles. One 
class of instruments has a dial and 
needle pointer which indicates rela- 
tive humidity directly. The needle 
is actuated by the expansion or con- 
traction of a coil of hair, membrane, 
or other material which stretches 
or shrinks as it picks up or loses 
moisture. The Paper Hygroscope 
is a hygrometer of this class. The 
other type of instrument consists 
of two thermostats, the bulb of one 
of which is kept wet by a wick 
fastened to it. The water evaporat- 
ing from the wick cools the bulb 
of this thermometer. The faster the 
water evaporates, the more the tem- 
perature reading of the wet-bulb is 
depressed, and true readings may be 
obtained only when a fan or other 
means of circulating air rapidly 
over the wet bulb is used. By read- 
ing the dry-bulb or actual room tem- 
perature and the wet-bulb temper- 
ature and referring to a chart or 
table the relative humidity can be 
calculated. 


Troubles Due to Moisture 


Dew Point: When air is entirely 
saturated with moisture at a cer- 
tain temperature it is said to have 
a relative humidity of 100 per cent, 
but if air is only partially saturated 
and the temperature is lowered to a 
point where the air becomes com- 
pletely saturated the moisture will 
condense and form droplets of wa- 
ter. This temperature, which varies 
with the quantity of moisture, is 
called the dew point. When pipes, 
glasses containing cold drinks, or 
walls “sweat” it is because their 
temperature is below that of the 
dew point of the atmosphere. 

Long before work at the Bureau 
of Standards was initiated it was 
common knowledge in the paper and 
printing industries that static, curl- 
ing, and mis-register of paper were 
related to its moisture content and 
the fact that it was capable of taking 
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on or losing moisture from or to 
the surrounding atmosphere. Work- 
ing on the assumption that this pick- 
up or loss of moisture should be in 
direct relationship to the degree of 
saturation of the atmosphere, the 
Bureau was able to establish several 
important facts concerning the be- 
havior of paper itself and the effect 
of the dampness on the offset blanket 
on it. Some of the most important 
of these were: 


Facts Concerning Paper 


1. When dry paper is taken into 
an atmosphere from which it will 
take on moisture, after a certain 
length of time an equilibrium will 
be reached between the paper and 
the surrounding air, if the condi- 
tion of the air is kept constant. 

2. Likewise, if damp paper is 
taken into this same atmosphere it 
will lose moisture until it too will 
reach a state of equilibrium but the 
moisture content of this paper will 
be appreciably higher than that of 
the stock which picked up moisture 
to reach equilibrium. 

3. When paper which has been 
brought up to equilibrium with the 
atmosphere is run on an offset press, 
it will continue to pick up moisture 
and become larger at each succeed- 
ing trip through the press; whereas 
if the paper has been conditioned 


down to the room conditions very 
little change in dimensions will take 


place. Furthermore it was found 
that paper which is in condition 
with a slightly higher humidity than 
the existing room conditions is the 
most suitable for multicolor repro- 
duction where several trips through 
the press are required. 

Although these were not the only 
facts uncovered in this work, they 
were the ones which have been most 
widely publicized and which have 
been the basis for much of the de- 
velopment of preconditioned paper. 

In all laboratory work it is desir- 
able to vary only one condition at a 
time, and in that way study the 
effect of that variable. In a greater 
part of the work reported on the 
dry-bulb temperature was held con- 
stant and the relative humidity was 
varied over a quite large range. 
Thus in all cases both the relative 
and the absolute humidity were 
varied simultaneously. However, it 
was noted that variations in the 
dry-bulb temperature did affect the 
moisture content of paper and it was 
recommended that in attempting to 
control the humidity of paper, the 
temperature should be maintained 
at a constant reading. In spite of 
this effect of change in temperature, 
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the emphasis was and has continued 
to be placed on the effect of relative 
humidity, while the effect of tem- 
perature variations has been played 
down. In the LTF Technical Bulletin 
such statements as these are found, 
“Paper is hygroscopic; that is, its 
moisture content will vary with 
the relative humidity of the atmos- 
phere.” “Changes in temperature 
produce little change in moisture 
content of paper so long as the rela- 
tive humidity remains constant. A 
sample of paper in balance with an 
atmosphere of 70° F. and 45 per 
cent relative humidity will contain 
5.5 per cent moisture. The same 
paper in balance with an atmosphere 
of 100° F. and 45 per cent relative 
humidity will contain 5.0 per cent 
moisture. This represents a change 
of only % per cent moisture for an 
increase in temperature of 30° F., 
whereas the same change in mois- 
ture content is brought about by a 
decrease of only 5 per cent in rela- 
tive humidity.” 

The most recent LTF publication 
on paper “What the Lithographer 
Should Know About Paper,” ex- 
presses the same idea in different 
terms, “For example, at 45 per cent 
relative humidity a rise in tempera- 
ture of 10° F. lowers the moisture 
content only about 0.15 per cent as 
shown in Figure 9. (Note: Figure 9 
is a graph which shows that as the 
temperature increases and the rela- 
tive humidity is held constant a com- 
posite sample of 5 lithographic pa- 
pers varied in moisture content from 
slightly less than 6 per cent moisture 
to approximately 5 per cent at 100°.) 
This same lowering (of moisture 
content) would result from a 1.5 to 
2.0 per cent drop in relative humid- 
ity of surrounding atmosphere.” 


Adjust to Room Conditions 


In order that this discussion be 
as complete as possible and this 
writer not be accused of passing up 
pertinent information, it might be 
well to mention that any consider- 
ation of behavior of paper at various 
atmospheric conditions must assume 
that the temperature of the stock 
itself is for all practical purposes 
the same as the conditions existing 
in the place where the stock is being 
used or tested. It is not unusual 
during the winter weather to have 
stock shipped from northern mills 
and taken into pressrooms where 
the room humidity will be above the 
dew point of the stock. When this 
happens moisture will actually con- 
dense on the paper. Although this 
is the extreme situation which can 
exist it also occurs in varying de- 


grees when paper which is too ho‘ 
or too cold is exposed to pressroom: 
conditions. Hence it is reeommende‘! 
that paper never be undressed until 
it has had sufficient time to adjust 
itself to the temperature of the 
pressroom. This may take from a 
fraction of a day to a week, depend- 
ing on the size of the loads and the 
difference in temperature existing 
between the stock and the room. 


What About Absolute Humidity? 


Perhaps many of the tales of 
paper troubles in places where rela- 
tive humidity has been controlled 
have been caused by differences in 
temperature between the stock and 
the room. Other reports may have 
been discounted on the assumption 
that such differences are present. 
Nevertheless, stories persistently 
crop out to the effect that relative 
humidity is not the controlling fac- 
tor, and in some cases it is pointed 
out that the temperature differences 
cannot be to blame. One of the most 
interesting of these stories was told 
by Dr. R. M. Cobb at a conference 
of paper manufacturers and lith- 
ographic pressmen conducted under 
the auspices of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. Dr. Cobb 
was one of the research workers 
at the Bureau of Standards who 
worked on the problem of paper be- 
havior and was the co-author of the 
Bureau’s report, Register Studies in 
Lithography. 

In a stenographic report of the 
conference published by LTF under 
the title of Paper and Paper Prob- 
lems (there is no date on this pub- 
lication but it was presumably in 
the very late thirties, or the early 
forties) Miss Cobb is quoted as say- 
ing, “I set out to convince the fore- 
man and the pressman that if the 
relative humidity were kept con- 
stant, despite changes in temper- 
ature, the paper would not mis-regis- 
ter because of the stretch or shrink. 
I really felt that such was not true 
though all available scientific data 
indicated that such was the case— 
in other words that relative humid- 
ity, not the absolute humidity, is 
all-important. At one of the paper 
meetings last week, a Columbia Uni- 
versity student gave an interest- 
ing paper indicating that the abso- 
lute humidity rather than relative 
humidity is also a governing factor. 
Briefly his findings are to the effect 
that above 80 degrees or so Faren- 
heit, absolute rather than relative 
humidity governs the amount of 
water absorbed, and therefore the 
stretch and shrinkage of paper. It 
follows that the position of the 
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oressmen who insist that control- 
iing the relative humidity is insuf- 
ficient has been substantiated by 
this man’s findings. And this means 
that we can keep paper from stretch- 
ing and shrinking only by control- 
ling the temperature as well as the 
humidity of the pressroom.” 


Significant Finding 


Miss Cobb’s statements and the 
paper to which she referred in- 
dicates a direct contradiction of the 
statements previously quoted from 
Foundation literature concerning 
the effect of an increase in temper- 
ature. According to the earlier quo- 
tations a sheet of paper should lose 
approximately 0.5 per cent mois- 
ture when raised from 70° to 100° 
F. with the relative humidity main- 
tained at 45 per cent. However, in 
so doing the absolute humidity is 
raised from approximately 48 grains 
of moisture per pound of dry air to 
approximately 130 grains per pound. 
If it can be assumed that an in- 
crease in absolute humidity means 
that the paper will pick up moisture 
in the same manner in which it is 
supposed to in the case of an increase 
in relative humidity, then instead of 
losing moisture, the paper would 
pick it up. 

It is almost fifteen years since this 
writer performed a series of experi- 
ments on the behavior of paper, and 
at that time much of the work done 
at the Bureau had not been pub- 
lished. The data which he gathered 


were for a special project for the 
company for which he was employed 
at that time, and were not for pub- 
lication. This was a very complete 
piece of work extending over a num- 
ber of months. Samples of every lot 
of stock received into this plant 
were analyzed for actual moisture 
content when received and after 
passing through letterpress or off- 
set presses as many times as was 
required by the job. Sword hygrom- 
eter reading and temperature read- 
ings were taken at each operation 
as well as when the stock was re- 
ceived. Accurate records were kept 
of the temperature and the relative 
humidity of the paper stockroom, 
pressrooms, and cutting room. Ac- 
curate readings of the shrinking and 
stretching of the paper each time 
it passed through either a letter- 
press or an offset press were made 
by means of the LTF Register Rule. 
The effect of seasoning under vari- 
ous conditions was also noted. In- 
cluded in the stocks regularly run 
by this company and tested in this 
project were: MF, C1S, C2S, S&SC, 
and board up to 12-point. 

Since neither stockrooms, press- 
rooms, nor cutting room were air- 
conditioned and there was no at- 
tempt to inform the various paper 
suppliers of the conditions desirable 
in their stock, the data amassed 
were representative of just about 
every type of condition commonly 
encountered in a printing plant as 
far as the behavior of paper is con- 


Not the recommended way of making money through printing: Equipment used in the production 
of counterfeit money, seized in Chicago, is examined by Edward Ryan (left), assistant United States 
District Attorney, and Harry Anheier, who is the chief of Secret Service in Chicago. (Acme photo) 


cerned. By analysis of these data 
several conclusions were reached: 
1. The findings at the Bureau that 
there are two points of equilibrium 
for stock depending on whether it 
is brought up or down to prevailing 
room conditions was confirmed. 


Role of Air Conditioning 


2. The actual moisture content of 
paper varied so widely with different 
types of stock and even with stocks 
which were presumably the same 
when they were in equilibrium with 
certain given conditions that it 
would be impossible to specify the 
actual moisture content for any par- 
ticular stock as being the correct one 
to be run under a particular set of 
conditions. . 

3. Independent of anything else, 
the moisture on the blanket of an 
offset press was one of the principal 
causes of misregister. 

4. It was definitely established 
that neither the moisture content of 
the paper nor the dimensional sta- 
bility was a function of the relative 
humidity over the range of dry-bulb 
temperatures encountered during 
the test period. 

In attempting to correlate these 
data, comparisons were made be- 
tween the moisture content of the 
paper and the absolute humidity, 
but the moisture content of the 
stock did not appear to follow this 
too closely. Instead there appeared 
a possibility that some relationship 
might exist between the wet-bulb 
reading of the atmosphere and the 
calculated wet-bulb reading derived 
from the sword and temperature 
(dry-bulb) readings of the stock. 
These relationships were never ex- 
amined any further since it had been 
the purpose of this project to deter- 
mine what type of air-conditioning 
equipment should be considered, how 
accurate its control should be, and 
in what departments its cost could 
be justified. The results made it 
obvious that any system purchased 
would be of little value unless both 
temperature and the humidity were 
controlled. 

Many of the reports to which ref- 
erence was made earlier in this 
article concerning the inaccuracy of 
the statements which have been 
made about the effect of temperature 
have come from shops having air- 
conditioning equipment which very 
accurately controlled the relative 
humidity but did not control tem- 
perature. In one shop, for example, 
it was conclusively determined that 
whenever the temperature rose, and 
more moisture was added to the air 
in the room to maintain a relative 
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humidity of 45 per cent, the paper 
took on moisture and gave trouble 
with both curl and register, whereas 
when the temperature dropped little 
or no trouble was experienced in 
misregister of paper which had been 
seasoned prior to the change. Sev- 
eral other plants have condemned 
the idea of air-conditioning press- 
rooms because they did not realize 
the improvements in quality and sav- 
ings they had been led to believe 
would accrue. Upon an examination, 
they too have only attempted to con- 
trol relative humidity. 


Problem Far From Solved 


In a plant where the temperature 
and humidity were both controlled, 
in order to reduce operating costs 
and provide greater comfort for the 
employees, a summer and winter pro- 
gram of conditioning was adopted. 
In the winter the temperature was 
maintained at between 73 and 75° 
and in the summer the equipment 
was set to hold 85 to 87°. In both in- 
stances the relative humidity was 
kept at 45 per cent. From experi- 
ence it was found that this change 
was responsible for a great deal of 
curling and misregister from un- 
wrapped and partially printed sheets 
in the pressroom at the time the 
change-over was made. According 
to the LTF data quoted earlier, no 
trouble should be encountered when 
a change of this magnitude is made. 

In still another plant whose air- 
conditioning system operated from 
controls actuated by wet-and-dry- 
bulb thermometers which were only 
sensitive to changes of plus or minus 
1° F., very little or no misregister 
or curling trouble was experienced 
with correctly seasoned paper even 
though such controls permit vari- 
ations of as much as 10 per cent in 
the relative humidity when attempt- 
ing to maintain 45 per cent at 75°. 
In another case, in this same plant, 
the dry-bulb control failed to func- 
tion properly and no trouble was 
encountered until increasing tem- 
perature drove down the relative 
humidity to well below 30 per cent. 
(The temperature of the wet-bulb 
remained constant. ) 

These are plant experiences and as 
such cannot be used to make general 
deductions concerning paper mill 
operation, suitable air-conditioning 
equipment, or any other conclusions 
which will have industry-wide appli- 
cation. But they do indicate that 
the problem of the behavior of paper 
is far from “solved.” If the question 
could be approached without the 
assumption that relative humidity is 
the governing factor, perhaps many 
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of the perplexing problems could be 
solved. If, for example, it should 
be found that the wet-bulb tempera- 
ture is actually the important factor, 
it would be possible to design sim- 
pler air-conditioning systems which 
would be less expensive to install 
and to operate than those now in 
use which attempt to control tem- 
perature and humidity within the 
limits apparently required. Further- 
more, at present a sword hygrometer 
is the only instrument available that 
can be used to determine whether 
stock is in condition. Both the Foun- 
dation and the Cambridge instru- 
ments are tricky pieces of apparatus 
to use. 

One paper mill finds it necessary 
to keep its swords in cases which 
maintain the instruments at constant 
humidities approximating those of 
the stocks to be tested. When great 
differences exist between the atmos- 
phere from which the sword is re- 
moved and the paper which is to be 
tested, the accuracy of the instru- 
ments has been found to be question- 
able. Likewise, as has been pointed 
out, moisture content is meaningless 
unless the same stock made from 
the same furnish is the only one 
which is to be used, and even then 
accurate sampling presents a per- 
plexing problem. However, if there 
is some other factor to be considered, 
an instrument could perhaps be de- 
signed which would give the desired 
information. Also a more positive 
designation could be given the mill. 

Another possible result of a re- 
search project such as described 
above could be the discovery that 
much of the expensive seasoning 
given to some offset stocks is un- 
necessary when the correct variables 
are brought under control. At pres- 
ent some mills that produce coated 
paper claim it is impractical to make 
stocks which meet the requirements 
(as far as moisture content is con- 
cerned) that appear to be necessary 
for good multicolor printing upon 
presses where more than one trip 
through the press is required. With 
the proper understanding of the be- 
havior of paper in relationship to 
the atmosphere, these requirements 
might be made less severe. It is 
true that paper is hygroscopic but 
that means only that it will remove 
moisture from the air. From the 
work which has already been done 
it appears that there are two com- 
pletely different reactions. Perhaps 
the losing of moisture to the air 
(when the humidity is too high) 
may follow an entirely different 
pattern when plotted against fac- 
tors other than relative humidity. 


Another in Our Series of 
Topflight Craftsmen 


Photograph by Pat Coffey 


Theodor Jung, son of an opera singer and a 
ballet dancer, was born in Vienna. In 1912 his 
grandmother brought him to this country. He 
entered a Chicago public school without know- 
ing a word of English. He has studied at the 
University of Chicago and the School of Graphic 
Arts in Vienna. In 1933 he visited Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, and France. Upon his return 
to the United States he did free-lance work; later, 
layouts, illustrations, charts, and photographs for 
government agencies. He worked on the first 
pictorial statistics used in government publica 
tions and designed the first official government 
food package for the War Food Administration. 

The year 1944 found Mr. Jung in Denver, 
Colorado, where he soon became associated with 
the University of Denver as Art Director of Cre- 
ative Graphics. This is the only all-around design 
and typographic service at any university. His 
work consists of visualization and design of such 
teaching aids as posters, charts, publications, film 
strips, and exhibits. Much of this work has had 
national distribution, notably a set of five posters 
about the aims of the UNESCO. 

Still a young man, as the craftsman’s time is 
measured, Mr. Jung says that in his approach to 
problems of design and philosophy he is indebted 
chiefly to the writings of Eric Gill. His typo- 
graphic development has been influenced by the 
theories and work of Jan Tschichold. For his 
calligraphic progress he is grateful to Ray DaBoll 
for encouragement and helpful advice; also t0 
James Hayes. 

Specimens of Jung’s work may be seen on the 
following page. The calligraphy, cartoons, some 
photographs are his work as well as the design. 
(In some instances, the final art is by his assistant, 
John McClure.) 

Examples of Mr. Jung’s design for printing ate 
in the permanent collection of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles 
In 1949 he bought a Pilot press, some Weis 
Roman type, and set up his Acorn Press on the 
second floor of his Denver home, having decided 
it was high time that he did some of his ow 
printing. 

His hobbies are in keeping with his colorful 
background: “Eating, calligraphy, fine wines 
horseback riding, print collecting, handicrafts 
color photography, and printing.” 
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Gunnison, Colorade 


HE typographic repertoire of Theodor Jung 

embraces widely varying modes of ex- 
pression. Avoiding the pronouncedly modern, 
some of his work—like the convention pro- 
gram cover—presents sound modern quali- 
ties. He is adept, too, in sparking up essen- 
tially conventional work by use of types of 
late vintage and freshness, as ‘‘For Genera- 
tions to Come” demonstrates. Some work 
—like his greeting--has an exotic look, a 
charm all its own. Finally, study the informal 
whiting out of his work, notably ‘I Will 
Sing.”’ Jung is expert, Jung is versatile. 
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Printing Industry of America 


Leaders Review Program 


® ACTIVITIES and projects of Print- 
ing Industry of America were given 
a thorough review and discussion 
at the annual midyear meeting of 
the board of directors of the associa- 
tion. Attended by officers and direc- 
tors, chairmen and members of the 
committees and subcommittees, and 
heads of the Union Employers Sec- 
tion and Master Printers Section, 
the meeting took place at The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, from March 24 through 
March 30. 

At the close of the meeting, ap- 
proval was reported for a continua- 
tion of all aspects of the current PIA 
program. Several projects were 
moved up from the “waiting” stage 
to that of immediate consideration 
and action. Among activities sched- 
uled for immediate consideration 
were formation of an industry-wide 
education council in co-operation 
with other graphic arts trade asso- 
ciations; publication of a production 
standards manual for members of 
PIA; the preparation of a foreman- 
training program and manual; and 
a study on depreciation. 

Possible affiliation of the Inter- 
national Typographic Composition 
Association with PIA was discussed 
at a special meeting of the PIA exec- 
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utive committee. It was agreed to 
work out a system of partial affilia- 
tion for a period of eighteen months, 
during which time an attempt will 
be made to develop a plan for per- 
manent affiliation. Affiliation with 
PIA of the Toronto Graphic Arts 
Association was approved as "de- 
sirable” by the board of directors. 

It was confirmed that the 1950 
convention of PIA will be held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 17-23, to coincide with the 
Graphic Arts Exposition. The board 
accepted the invitation extended by 
St. Louis to hold the 1952 conven- 
tion in that city. Site for the 1951 
convention was not selected, possi- 
bilities being Baltimore, Boston and 
Buffalo. 

William Gutwein, industrial rela- 
tions director of C. T. Dearing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
named chairman of a subcommit- 
tee entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of formulating a program to 
train printing industry foremen and 
supervisors on a regional basis. Pur- 
pose of the program is to improve 
administrative ability of foremen, 
and to better labor-management re- 
lations by instructing foremen in 
the techniques of personnel super- 
vision. The subcommittee is to work 


Nine members of new “Ash Khan Crew” flanked by PIA heads. Front row, left to right: Walter Reilly, Donald L. Boyd, Frank A. Young, and I. T. 
Alderson. Back row: Allerton H. Jeffries, Rollie W. Bradford, Carl E. Dunnagan, Elmer Voigt, Raymond Blattenberger, Clyde K. Murphy, R. H. Caffee 





with the Union Employers Section 
and the Master Printers Section of 
PIA in the formulation of this train- 
ing program for foremen. 
Increased composing room pro- 
ductivity which might result from 
co-operative action by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was 
made the objective of a productiv- 
ity committee, created to enter into 
discussions with union representa- 
tives in the matter. Walter McArdle, 
of the McArdle Printing Company, 
Washington, D. C., was appointed 
by the UES executive committee to 
act as chairman of this committee. 
The question of producticn stand- 
ards and production control was ex- 
plored by the standards subcommit- 
tee of the committee on business 
controls, which is headed by John 
M. Wolff, Jr., Western Printing & 
Lithographing Company, St. Louis. 
His committee recommended publi- 
cation by PIA-of production data 
which may be used by management 
in evaluating individual plant pro- 
duction. The PIA board approved 
publication of such a manual, to 
contain figures which will reflect 
production “normally attainable by 
a good operator in a well-managed 
plant, operating machines which are 
in good condition.” Compilation of 
instructions which could be used by 
individual plants in establishing 
plant production goals, either from 
historical data taken from plant 
records, or from time studies. also 
was recommended by the committee. 
Setting up of an educational coun- 
cil of the graphic arts industry was 
proposed by the PIA committee cn 
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education, which is under chairman- 
ship of James J. Rudisill, of Rudisill 
& Company, Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia. Proposed as a voluntary organi- 
zation devoted to the development 
cf an “adequate” educational sys- 
tem for the graphic arts, active 
membership would be limited to 
organizations and associations, with 
basic financing to come from this 
membership. It was reported that 
keen interest in the plan has been 
manifested by a large number of 
leading graphic arts industry groups 
whose representatives have had the 
matter under discussion with the 
PIA education committee. 

There is anticipation of a charter 
meeting for the education council 
to take place next September during 
the conventions in Chicago, with 
the project starting immediately 
thereafter. Initial activities sug- 
gested were surveys of manpower, 
schools, and training courses. 

A new and exclusive organization 
known as the “Ash Khan Crew” 
came into official being at the mid- 
year meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of PIA. The new “order” was 
created to honor past presidents and 
“elder statesmen” of PIA and its 
predecessor associations. Nine char- 
ter members were inducted at a din- 
ner during the meeting. 
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The nine charter members of PIA’s “Ash Khan 
Crew,” order honoring past presidents and elder 
statesmen, now wear above distinctive emblem 


Idea for the order was said to have 
originated with PIA president Aller- 
ton H. Jeffries, and vice-president 
Robert H. Caffee, who remembered 
that the late Frank Smith, a former 
president of United Typothetae of 
America, referred to past presidents 


as the Ash Can Crew. By changing 
“Can” to “Khan,” it was explained, 
a word meaning “King” was arrived 
at. “Therefore,” said Mr. Caffee, “we 
have a crew of kings, perhaps a bit 
ashy in character, but still kings 
among us all, and I know we want 
to recognize them as such. We are 
attempting to solve what is a funda- 
mental problem in any good organ- 
ization. This problem is preservation 
in some definite way of an oppor- 
tunity for men who have, so to speak, 
gone through the wringer, to par- 
ticipate like elder statesmen in the 
operations of the association.” 

The nine charter members of the 
Ash Khan Crew are: Donald L. 
Boyd, a past president of PIA; I. T. 
Alderson, a past president of Print- 
ers National Association; Raymond 
Blattenberger, a past president of 
the United Typothetae of America; 
Rollie W. Bradford, for five years 
an officer of the national association ; 
Carl E. Dunnagan, immediate past 
president of PIA; Clyde K. Murphy, 
a past president of Master Printers 
Section, PIA; Walter Reilly, a past 
president of UTA; Elmer Voigt, a 
veteran national association leader ; 
and Frank A. Young, a past presi- 
dent of the Printers National Asso- 
ciation, and one of the founders of 
the Union Employers Section, PIA. 


Here Is a New Method for Estimating Your Spoilage 


@ A REASONABLE amount of spoilage 
occurs in printing plants in spite of 
the care and consideration given to 
each job as it passes through the 
various operations. Therefore, when 
the paper is figured for a job, extra 
sheets must be allowed to assure a 
full amount for delivery as well as a 
few samples to be kept for reference. 

It seems to be common practice 
among printers to figure the number 
of sheets required for the job, and 
then lump a percentage or an addi- 
tional number of sheets for spoilage. 
and let it go at that, keeping in mind 
at the same time the nature of the 


job, the number of times through 
the press, et cetera. This method is 
a guess at best but those who use it 
over a period of years become quite 
proficient in their ability to judge the 
amount of spoilage to allow on the 
kind of work with which they are 
familiar or upon which they have 
production records. When the unus- 
ual job which has peculiar combina- 
tions of exceptional operations does 
come along, many are at a loss to 
know what is the safe and correct 
spoilage allowance. 

Most schedules, heretofore pro- 
posed, have used a percentage based 




















QUANTITY ONE COLOR EACH ADDITIONAL EACH BINDERY 
IN JOB (First Color) COLOR OPERATION 
1 Side 2 Sides 1 Side 2 Sides 
100 or less 30% 45% 10% 15% 10% 
101 - 250 20% 30% 6% 10% 5% 
251 - 500 15% 20% 3% 5% 3% 
501 - 1,000 10% 15% 3% 5% 2% 
1,001 - 2,500 5% 8% 2% 3% 1.5% 
2,501 - 5,000 4% 5% 1.5% 2.5% 1.5% 
5,001-10,000 | 3% 4% 1.5% 2% =| 1% 
10,001- 25,000 | 3% 4% 1% 1.5% | 1% 
25,001 - 50,000 | 2% 3% 1% 1.5% | 1% 
over 50,000 2% 3% 1% 1% | 1% 





Method of using the above chart for figuring spoilage is fully explained in accompanying article 


on the actual number of full sheets 
required for the job. Among others, 
this basis has one dangerous possi- 
bility which has so militated against 
its practicality that printers could 
not adopt it with any assurance of 
safety. Such a basis allows no con- 
sideration of the number cut from 
each sheet. It is obvious that for a 
job of 100 posters, size 25 by 38, one 
color, one side, requiring 100 sheets 
25 by 38, a larger number of sheets 
for spoilage is necessary than for a 
job of 2,500 posters, size 5 by 744, 
also one color, one side, and cutting 
twenty-five out of sheet, but still re- 
quiring the same amount, or 100 full 
sheets, 25 by 38. Assuming 30 per 
cent as the correct spoilage for the 
100 large posters, then thirty full 
sheets would be the spoilage allow- 
ance for the 2,500 small posters as 
well. This, at twenty-five out of a 
sheet, gives 750 extra for the 2,500 
which, of course, is far too great. 
This new suggested method of 
figuring spoilage differs slightly 
from those generally used. The table 
shows the number of pieces in the 
finished job as the basis for the spoil- 
age allowance. It makes unnecessary 
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the consideration of the large spoil- 
age when running more than one up. 
For instance, when running sixteen 
up, if one sheet is spoiled, then six- 
teen finished pieces are lost. Also, 
this method completely solves the 
problem of the job of 100 posters, 
one cut of a sheet, requiring a much 
higher percentage of spoilage than a 
job requiring 100 sheets of the same 
size paper, cutting twenty-five out 
or 2500 finished pieces. 

Consult the spoilage table. Follow 
down the first column and find the 
figure equal to the quantity of the 
job (not the number of sheets, al- 
though sometimes the two will be 
the same). Opposite the figure for 
the quantity of the job, add together 
the percentages for such operations 
as will be performed on the job. This 
total percentage times the number 
of sheets required for the job gives 
the number of sheets for spoilage. 

Spoilage allowance for squaring 
of paper for ruling, or for work and 
tumble; flat cutting (or plain cut- 
ting apart after printing) ; and trim 
to bleed, one or two sides, is covered 
in the column headed “One Color.” 
It is not necessary to allow an extra 
percentage for these operations. 

Consider trim to bleed three or 
four sides, raised printing (or ther- 
mography), and bronzing, each as a 
bindery operation and add percent- 
age accordingly. 

Consider trimming booklets, pam- 
phlets, et cetera, as a bindery opera- 
tion in all cases, but do not add an 
additional penalty for trim to bleed 
three sides. 

When die-cutting, scoring, or per- 
forating are run on sheet already 
printed, use percentages in column 
headed “Each Additional Color, One 
Side.” 

When die-cutting, scoring, or per- 
forating are run on sheets requiring 
no printing, use percentage in col- 
umn headed “One Color, One Side.” 

Consider the pen-ruled forms, one 
side only, as one color, one side for 
first run through ruling machine. 
For each additional run add per- 
centage equal to one binding opera- 
tion. For two sides, different, use 
one color, two sides as a base and 
then add for each additional run 
the same as above. Then classify the 
spoilage for the printing in the regu- 
lar way and add the two percentages 
tegether to get adequate spoilage. 

For sheets normally running on 
press in Classes A, B, C (lower qual- 
ity) use percentages in table. 

For sheets normally running on 
press in Classes D and E (higher 
quality) add an additional percent- 
age equal to one bindery operation. 
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There Is Profit for Printers 
In Their Own Magazines 


By Ranald Savery 


EASTERN EDITOR 


@ Why Do so few printers publish 
house magazines of their own for 
distribution to prospects and cus- 
tomers? The promotional or good 
will publication, technically termed 
the “external,” as opposed to the 
“internal” or employe magazine, is 
an established tool of industry and 
commerce. Many printers earn nour- 
ishing bread and butter doing exter- 
nals for customers; many printers’ 
salesmen are eloquent concerning 
the advantages of a house organ 
when selling one to a prospect. 

If they’re good for other busi- 
nesses, why aren’t they good for 
printers, who sell the very product 
a house organ represents, namely, a 
printed job? 

In a discussion of house organs it 
might be well to get clear, first of all, 
just what it is that a publication of 
this sort accomplishes, if it is han- 
dled properly. 

It is a door-opener or ice-breaker 
for the salesmen; it holds fast the 
thread of contact with customers and 
prospects between bids or direct 
sales efforts; it inspires confidence 
and friendly feelings for the house; 
it can serve as a medium for describ- 
ing services, equipment, or special- 
ties of the house; it may be the 
showcase or sample gallery for house 
work; it can be used to pass along 
information to help the recipient in 
preparation or creation of printed 
material, thereby stimulating wider 
use of printing on his part. 

A house magazine does not have 
to accomplish all these objectives. If, 
among them, the printer finds one or 
two or more that are desirable from 
the viewpoint of his own setup and 
sales approach, then his publication 
should be geared to hit those par- 
ticular points. The publication need 
not be an elaborate one, although 
printers are apt to think along ambi- 
tious lines when considering a house 
organ. It can be effectively produced, 
for example, on a blotter, or on gal- 
ley proof sheets; it can be a four- 
page folder or a pocket-size pam- 
phlet; it can be a process job that 
contains all the elements which con- 
stitute an example of graphic arts 
craftsmanship. 








No matter what its form, how- 
ever, it must reflect in contents, in 
appearance, or both, something of 
the character of the house behind it; 
arousing and holding a curiosity 
and an interest in the house and in 
the product the house is selling. 

What it should not be expected to 
do is to replace salesmen, or to re- 
sult directly in sales, although the 
latter has been known to happen. 

So, granting the premise that a 
house organ is a good thing to have, 
next questions are: what kind, and 
how is it to be produced? Estab- 
lished printers’ house organs fall 
into several definite styles that are 
easily identified. There is the large, 
elaborate color job dressed up with 
original layouts, handsome photo- 
graphs and illustrations, expensive 
paper. There is the smaller edition 
of the same sort of magazine; geared 
down to a more capsuled format. 
There is the simply devised job that 
stresses cleverness and effectiveness 
in an economical format. There is 
the “editorial” kind that is set in 
straight typography, the contents 
covering comments on politics, busi- 
ness, advertising, or current events. 
There is the chatty piece, another 
straight type editorial job, which 
takes a light or humorous tone. 

Choice of any one of these general 
styles should be based on three fac- 
tors: 1. The sort of prospect or cus- 
tomer you are selling or wish to 
reach with the house organ; 2. The 
sort of product you are selling; 3. 
Your production facilities. 

On the first point, cast up in your 
mind’s eye a picture of the person 
who is to receive the publication. Is 
he an agency production man, maga- 
zine editor or publisher, an adver- 
tising manager, the director of an 
association or organization, a tough 
PA who buys printing along with 
lead pencils, filing cabinets, and pa- 
per towels? Sometimes a printer is 
selling a spread of all these buyers 
but often he finds himself concen- 
trating on a selection. 

With the help of your salesmen, 
make an analysis of what sort of 
publication is most apt to reach and 
interest your customer and prospect 
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lists. Will the recipients appreciate 
amusement or humor? Do they want 
helpful information? Are they im- 
pressed with dignity and front? Do 
they respond to informality, first- 
name friendliness? Decision as to 
what kind of a house organ to pub- 
lish will be influenced by the an- 
swers to those questions. 

Once having drawn a clear por- 
trait of who you’re selling, make an 
examination of what you’re selling. 
It’s printing, of course, but what 
particular angle? It may be multi- 
process, fine typography, creative 
service, special production facilities, 
speed, economy of operation, color 
work. Most printers, while offering 
all or a good share of these facilities, 
actually bear down a little more 
heavily on one or two of them in 
their selling. The house organ should 
be built to tie in with house sales 
policy in a general or in a specific 
way, depending upon its style. 

In keeping with who you’re selling 
and what you’re selling, there prob- 
ably will be two or three choices of 
styles in publications. Final deter- 
mination will rest on available ways 
and means of producing the house 
organ. The printer with a creative 
service or a sales promotion depart- 
ment has the tools right at hand. He 
can assign an editor, a layout man; 
determine the policy and budget; go 
into production. 

Without such a department, what 
happens? He looks around the office 
and shop. There may be an ambi- 
tious man or woman in the produc- 
tion department with a flare for lay- 
out. There may be a salesman or an 
executive with a knack for words. 
(Good letter writers can be good 
copy writers.) Perhaps among these 
will be found a publication staff. 

There are other avenues to turn 
to. Is there a heavy thinker in the 
house? Perhaps he can be put to 
work on comments of interest to the 
sales list. A humorist? Let him see 
what he can do in turning out light 
copy. If you have a particularly 
smart composing room, the “edito- 
rial” style of house organ can be set 
to show off your typography. If 
you’re proud of your halftone work, 
buy commercial photographs for il- 
lustration purposes. Or it may be 
possible to borrow cuts or photos 
from customers’ jobs, running them 
with credit lines. 

There is always the possibility of 
obtaining outside help in production 
of the magazine—a writer, artist, 
typographer, or a good layout man. 
Preferably, he should be one who 
is familiar with the house—its poli- 
cies, personnel, character. And there 


should always be direct control with- 
in the house in order to retain the 
flavor or personality of the company 
and to hold publication policy along 
desired lines. Completely ‘‘canned,” 
syndicated or pre-prepared material 
rarely makes a good house organ. 
With format, policy, and staff de- 
cided upon, the next stage is the 
planning for actual production. This 
should be an all-plant affair. At one 
time or another during the meetings 
which chart the detailed course of 
publication, representatives of all 
departments should be included. A 
house organ is what its name implies 
—a “house” project. Everyone in the 
plant should know about it, be kept 
aware of its aims and progress, and 
be free to make suggestions. 
Co-operation from the sales staff 
is particularly important. Constitut- 
ing the selling contact with people 
to whom the publication is going, 
the salesmen are valuable in advis- 
ing as to frequency of appearance, 
editorial policy, or sales problems 
that may be smoothed out through 
the house organ. It is sometimes 
necessary to sell the salesmen on the 
publication, making it clear that it 


Left, top: Original in two colors; the background 
is in light green. Center: Black and white pho- 
tograph was the start from which the Von 
Hoffmann Press produced four-color illustration. 
Bottom: Important points indicated in color 


is designed to aid them, not to com- 
pete with their efforts. Without the 
full support, interest, and confidence 
of the sales staff, a house organ can 
be largely wasted energy. 

The production department, in 
addition to setting the schedules and 
plotting operational routine, may be 
able to offer valuable hints for the 
publication, stemming from contact 
with customers which has a differ- 
ent angle than that of the sales de- 
partment. The financial department 
naturally should be brought in for 
budget conversations. The mechani- 
cal departments should understand 
the purpose of the publication, and 
should advise as to how and when it 
is to be handled in the shop, just as 
they do on customers’ jobs. 

It is not a good thing to send out 
the first issue cold. An announce- 
ment to the mailing list, and an in- 
troductory covering letter with the 
issue are advisable, to be certain 
that the recipient is expecting the 
publication and knows what it’s all 
about. Salesmen may wish to dis- 
tribute copies personally to certain 
people on their lists. 

The wide variety of subject mat- 
ter, treatment, and format open to 
the printer who wishes to publish a 
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house organ can best be covered by 
a look at some of the established 
publications in the field. The follow- 
ing thumbnail analyses are meant 
to pin-point specific approaches and 
techniques in the various categories 
outlined earlier in this article. 

Odds and Ems, Rand Avery-Gor- 
don Taylor, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Standard size, four pages, self-cover, 
given an unusual appearance by a 
short-side fold, printed in two col- 
ors. Editorial formula consists of a 
lead article describing the values of 
different sorts of printed material 
such as catalogs, house organs, sales 
literature, bringing in a plug for 
house services and facilities; speci- 
men review of house jobs; a piece on 
house equipment or departments; an 
“educational” item on operations in 
production, such as how to mark up 
proofs, or how to handle photo- 
graphs. Illustrated, mainly with pho- 
tographs. Has special layout and 
typographic treatment. 

Clement Comments, J. W. Clem- 
ent Company, of Buffalo, New York. 
Standard in size, twelve pages and 
cover, two colors. Contents divided 
between articles unrelated to print- 
ing, on such subjects as economic 
developments, office routine, and so 
on; case histories of house-printed 
jobs from the customer’s “result” 
viewpoint; house plant, equipment, 
and service stories. Salts the heavy 
stuff with an occasional light or hu- 
morous piece. Carries formal house 














Left, above: Christmas issue of Edward Stern 
and Company publication illustrated the progress 
in photographic techniques during a half-cen- 
tury. Below: Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor publi- 
cation presented value of envelope stuffers 


ad on back cover. Illustrated with 
photos and drawings. Individual lay- 
out and typographic treatment. 
Reflections, E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Breast 
pocket size, eight pages and cover, 
two-color cover, one-color (black) 
inside. Contents consist of a lead i 
article describing the planning and HITT l Wh I ortth «@ purpose 
the production (from the customer’s what kh . tw re vi sar Wie 
viewpoint) of a specified kind of 
printing job, such as anniversary 
books, point of sale display mate- 
rial, institutional books or annual 
reports; an occasional “example” 
story of a house-produced job that 
is unusual for one reason or an- 
other; brief, lightly handled com- 
ments on current events or other 
topics of general interest. Format 
is straight type, with an occasional 
line-cut illustration. Cover carries 
line illustration with seasonal slant. 
Point Of View, Geffen; Dunn & 
Company, New York City. Standard 
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size, thirty-two pages and cover, two 
colors. Contents consist of articles 
authored by business or professional 
executives on phases of industry, 
selling, or advertising, with at least 
one piece tied in directly with print- 
ing, usually written by a house man. 
Approach, including format and lay- 
outs, is to present a business publi- 
cation, without any direct house 
promotion. Illustrated with photos 
and drawings. Occasional humorous 
touch is found in a pictorial feature, 
cartoon style. Page layouts are in 
conservative modern style. Front 
cover is typographic, carrying table 
of contents in a panel. 

Printed Words, the Von Hoffmann 
Press, St. Louis, Missouri. Standard 
size, twelve pages and cover, three- 
color cover, two-color inside. Con- 
tents consist of general articles on 
advertising and selling; informa- 
tional stories about the planning of 
printed material; house plant and 
equipment mentions. Layouts are 
lively, with bleeds, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, and decorative color blocks. 
Cover is photographic, seasonal. 
(Seasonal with a switch. Summer, 
1949, issue showed picture of house 
and grounds blanketed with snow.) 

York Trade Compositor, the York 
Composition Company, York, Penn- 
sylvania. Pocket size, sixteen pages 
and cover, two or three colors. Con- 
tents consist of philosophical or topi- 


cal commentary pieces, utilized as 
copy for a planned typographic style 


Top: front cover of IMPRESSIONS issue pro- 
duced by McCormick-Armstrong of Wichita, 
Kansas, consisting of work done for customers 
by letterpress and offset processes. Below: back 
cover, 11 by 13” in size, 4-color lithography 


which changes with each issue—an 
exacting task, which, in the words 
of its designer, Howard N. King, 
attempts to “prove the power of 
typography.” Occasional issues util- 
ize spot drawings for decorations. 

Printact, Edward Stern & Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Standard size, eight pages and cover, 
two colors. A new monthly published 
by the company in addition to its 
well known Depictor which appears 
less frequently. Contents consist of 
articles and short comment on mer- 
chandising and selling; case histo- 
ries of printed jobs from customer’s 
“result” viewpoint; sample section 
of house jobs; department on direct- 
mail production; short house plant, 
equipment, and personnel notes. 
Each issue designed and laid out in 
completely different style, utilizing 
photos, drawings, and decorative il- 
lustrations. House ads on inside back 
and back covers. 
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Chats, the Clark-Sprague Print- 
ing Company, St. Louis. Pocket size, 
eight pages, self-cover, in two col- 
ors. Title personifies the contents, 
which consist of observations, com- 
ment, and quotes upon topical and 
humorous subjects. Straight typog- 
raphy throughout, with a drawing 
of firm’s front door on front cover. 

Typo Graphic, Edwin H. Stuart, 
Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Standard in size, forty-eight 
pages (August) and cover, two-color 
cover, one-color (black) inside. Per- 
haps because it breaks many of the 
accepted rules of house organ pub- 
lishing, this magazine is among the 
best known in the field. It sells ad- 
vertising space to graphic arts firms, 
charges a subscription rate to some 
of its list, and is dominated by the 
personality of its editor. Contents 
consist of anything Mr. Stuart feels 
like putting in, resulting in an as- 
tounding range of subject matter, 
much of it without any relation to 
the graphic arts. Standard features 
are collections of jokes, coverage of 
graphic arts events around Pitts- 
burgh, and reprinted comment about 
the magazine and editor. Straight 
column makeup, photographic illus- 
trations, occasional spot drawings. 
Art work cover. 

The Barnestormer, Barnes Print- 
ing Company, New York City. Me- 
dium size, eight pages and cover, 
two colors, an occasional multicolor 
cover. Contents consist of short com- 
mentary articles on business, pub- 
lishing, and advertising by guest 
writers; informative pieces on the 
background, history, and practice 
of printing and typography; house 
plant and personnel news. Unique 
feature is the line-drawing cover 
illustrations by B. Brussel-Smith, 





Christmas, 1949 
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Whether or not you have soared through space 
on skis, the decorative cover in blue and black 
on white of Printact, published by Edward Stern 
and Company, is a tempting invitation to do so 


demonstrating effectiveness which 
is achieved by simplicity of tech- 
nique and design in modern manner. 
Page layouts are in straight type 
with photographic illustrations, and 
an occasional cartoon. 

Contact, George H. Ellis Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Pocket size, 
eight pages and cover, a two-color 
cover, one-color (black) inside. Con- 
tents consist of a number of short 
articles of constructive commentary 
on topical or philosophical subjects, 
written in an informal tone. A few 
jokes and an occasional light piece 
lend balance. Straight typography. 
House ad on inside back cover. The 
front cover carries art work illus- 
tration with seasonal angle. 

On the Surface, Murray Printing 
Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Coated cover of Von Hoffmann Press house 
organ is in two parts. Middle section between 
title and date lines folds out left to become 








as illustration shows, incorporating title and 
date lines into Christmas greeting. Issue con- 
tains some of the best-loved Christmas carols 
























Standard in size, four pages, self- 
cover, one color, bulletin format. 
The contents consist of seasonal 
comments; stories of technical de- 
velopments in graphic arts; house 
plant news and stories. Straight 
typography. 

It is worthy of note that the effort 
to bring something helpful to the 
customer predominates in the edito- 
rial policy of most of the publica- 
tions mentioned above. Any printing 
salesman will tell you that the man 
who can help the customer in one 
way or another improves his chances 
of getting the job. The same princi- 
ple applies to the house organ. 

The help may be tied in directly 
with the house, showing what can be 
done for the customer or prospect by 
means of the plant’s equipment and 
facilities—not the “look what I’ve 
got” approach, but “here’s what can 
be done for you with what I’ve got.” 
The help may:be more indirect— 
showing the customer or a prospect 
that the printer knows something 
about his creative, marketing, or 
promotional problems and is pre- 
pared to help overcome them. It may 
be still more indirect by providing 
information or pleasurable reading 
that may or may not be tied in with 
printing. (Danger here is that the 
shots may become so scattered that 
there’s little concentration on a spe- 
cific target.) 

Whatever the method, the vital 
point is to prepare the house maga- 
zine with the reader always in mind 
—the material written and pre- 
sented on the basis of his needs and 
desires. If you have something to 
offer, the reader will recognize it, 
and your own interests will then be 
served along with his. Your com- 
petitor is doing it successfully. 


Printes Words 


carry the message of the Christmas Season 
down through the ages. When we read the 
beautiful story of the Nativity in St, Luke's 
Gospel, or when we sing the words of the joy 
ous Christmas Carols, our faith is renewed and 
our heart inspired wo strive for a beter world 
through following more earnestly the teach 
ings of our Saviour. With gratitude for this 
rich heritage, and confidence in the future, we 
with for you lif's brightest blesings om this. 


(Christmas,1949 
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@ REVERENT and yet rich in the 
vibrant colors of the autumnal 
season is the scene reproduced on 
this page. The nostalgic, arrest- 
ing illustration typifies many cov- 
ers of THE KABLEGRAM, house 
magazine of Kable Printing Com- 
pany, the publication printer of 
Mount Morris, Illinois. The cover 
was printed in “five colors dry” 
—one color at a time, with a dry- 
ing interval between each run. 
The name panel at the bottom is 
a separate red run. The original 
illustration, which appeared on 
the cover of the October issue of 
the St. ANTHONY MESSENGER, 
was printed in two colors at a 
time, wet. Kable Printing Com- 
pany began publication of the ST. 
ANTHONY MESSENGER back in 
1929. The magazine today has 
some 350,000 subscribers, the sec- 
ond largest circulation in the field 
of Catholic magazines. 

In the original, the leaf on 
which the poem “Madonna of the 
Autumn” is printed is yellow, and 
blends to red at the points. Back- 
ground leaves are bright red. The 
sky is a deep blue. The branches 
of the trees are deep brown blend- 
ing into black. The cover has 
been reproduced in the actual 
KABLEGRAM page size. 

There is a reason why fine cov- 
ers are the rule rather than the 
exception with THE KABLEGRAM. 
Besides craftsmanship, much of 
the credit belongs to Carl E. 
Borklund, director of the edito- 
rial department, who edits this 
house magazine. 

Here, indeed, is beauty! Here 
is inspiration to see the beauty of 
God in the beauty of nature. The 
poem that accompanies the scene 
causes one to reflect upon the 
Creator of these bounties of na- 
ture. The fine presswork in turn 
enhances the true excellence of 
this cover. The combination of 
poem and presswork results in a 
memorable printing specimen. 


Here is Beauty 


THE KABLEGRAM 








Finn MacCool, that civil engineer superman, is one of a series of legendary American heroes 

pictured on covers of internal house magazine of John Morrell & Company, meat packer of Ottumwa, lowa. 
Complete layout is the work of Raymond F. DaBoll, who also did the calligraphic lettering. 

To Elmer Jacobs goes the credit for the appealing and effective color illustrations for the series 
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PROOFROOM PROBLEMS AND an Ne j hacfreom 


ARE THE CONCERN OF THIS DEPARTMENT. QUERIES AND COMMENT WELCOME 








By, Hilda D. Bump 





ONE LIFTS THE HEAD 

In the July, 1935, issue of your 
grrreat publication you published a lit- 
tle talk on printing, which I gave on 
the radio. That talk commenced with 
the quotation which appears on page 
32 (frontispiece) of the March issue of 
your grrreat magazine. 

I would like to have you compare my 
use of Henry Lewis Bullen’s magnifi- 
cent words with the frontispiece and 
tell me, please, which is correct: “Lift 
up your hands... .” or “Lift up your 
heads, O Printers!” P.S. In surrender, 
one lifts the hands. In pride, one lifts 
the head. Is there a “Jesse James” 
around there? 

Turning heads into hands sounds 
like a feat of magic, but the way it 
happened here is a long, very dull 
story which we won’t go into at the 
moment. (We don’t have many se- 
crets left since talking to the census- 
taker, so you won’t begrudge us this 
one.) We regret mangling Mr. Bul- 
len’s words. 

You are right. Heads is right. All 
printers in the audience may now 
lower their hands. Up with the 
heads, in rightful pride! 


LETTERS TO CONGRESSMEN 

I should like to argue with you a little 
about the last item on page 64 of your 
March issue. To begin with, I think you 
are a bit cavalier in your treatment of 
the question. In the first place, just 
what is the antecedent of “his’’? It is 
quite possible that this sentence may 
have been preceded by a reference, say, 
to a Mr. John Doe and to some people 
who wrote to his (Joe Doe’s) congress- 
man. In this case it is clear that his 
would be proper. 

However, if the situation be other- 
wise, the grammar would be different. 
For example, let us suppose that a 
number of persons in different states 
each had occasion to write to the con- 
gressman from his own state. In this 
case, we would have a number of people 
writing to their congressmen. If the 
sentence now refers to this situation, 
we would have a number of people who 
wrote to their congressmen; and if the 
person referred to in the question at 
issue happened to be one of those peo- 
ple, he would be one of those who wrote 
to their congressmen. 

... your interpretation seems strange 
to me. For an example of good usage, 


see first sentence on page 68, March 
issue. (“Are you one of those salesmen 
who try to print a job before it is set?”) 

On advice of counsel (our much 
better half), we decided to break 
down and publicly confess that our 
correspondent is right and that our 
feet are of clay. A whole gang of 
assorted people were writing to a 
whole gang of assorted congressmen 
(about the so-called “luxury taxes” 
—why not write to yours?) 

We will give you the sordid story. 
The question was interfamily (from 
one of our other magazines). The ar- 
gument was strenuous; we wanted 
to be politic. We decided to quote an 
impersonal rule. That we did. The 
trouble is that it was one of our bad 
days and we selected the wrong rule, 
giving it a “strange interpretation,” 
as you so politely understate. 


ee 
Halt a Century Age 


in the Prootroom 


Which is the safer method in read- 
ing proof—to have the assistant read 
the copy aloud or merely hold the copy 
and advise the proofreader of errors 
as he (the proofreader) reads aloud? 

The latter way is very risky with 
an ordinary copy-holder. It is safe 
only when the two working together 
are fully qualified proofreaders, or 
in the very exceptional case of a 
copy-holder who has proved his or 
her efficiency beyond question. On 
morning papers in New York the 
proofreaders work in pairs, alter- 
nating as reader and holder, and the 
responsibility is fixed accordingly. 
On book-work the reading is mostly 
done from copy. 








These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—are offered for historic interest 
only, and not for present-day guidance. 


PANTS IN THE COLLOQUIAL 

What’s the difference between vul- 
gar, colloquial, and literary usages? I 
am told, for example: “Trousers is 
the approved term in literary usage. 
Pants (from. pantaloons) has found 
some degree of colloquial and commer- 
cial acceptance.” Why isn’t (aren’t) 
pants a vulgarism? 

(As some sage once remarked: 
We all put them on the same way— 
one leg at a time—trousers, pants, 
pantalettes, pantaloons.) 

We assume that you already have 
sounded out the dictionary on this 
problem. Vulgar means in common, 
but not good, use; colloquial means 
acceptable and appropriate in ordi- 
nary conversation; literary—well, 
means literary — something you’d 
write but wouldn’t say. 

There is a point at which the vul- 
gar (which does not mean vulgar, 
by the way, but rather ignorant or 
uncouth) merges into the colloquial, 
while the colloquial moves on into 
literary. There is no device made as 
yet which rings a bell the precise 
moment a word or expression makes 
the grade. Our idea of the word- 
millenium, incidentally, is when col- 
loquial and literary become one— 
when instructions on a tax blank 
can be understood by anyone with 
sense enough to find his way to work 
everyday—when matters of law and 
medicine are translated into our 
common tongue. We should live so 
long (vulgarism) ! 


THE “H’ SOUND 

Will you tell me why the fashion of 
phrases such as “formulation of an 
hypothesis” or “an history” has arisen 
to plague us non-Cockney Americans? 
Do people think it is elegant, or is it 
really correct? 

“An” rather than “a” presupposes 
the use of a noun beginning with a 
vowel rather than a consonant. Since 
when has “h” deserted its rightful 
company? Or do we drop the “h” sound 
in this instance, and delve into a dialec- 
tic discussion? Anyway, I don’t like it. 

But I do like “The Proofroom.” It is 
always helpful and refreshing, and it 
gives me the necessary backbone when 
the composing room decides to make 
things interesting for me. 
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Thanks for the kind words. We 
always are on the market for them, 
and give them a good home. 

In these United States of America, 
where those of us not educated at 
Oxford say history and hypothesis— 
not ’istory and ’ypothesis—an before 
a sounded “h” is incorrect, inele- 
gant, and preposterous. We join you 
in not liking it. We regularly are 
. grimly amused by finding “an his- 
toric” in the Chicago Tribune, espe- 
cially when flanked by the Trib’s 
fancy streamlined spelling. 


TOO MUCH PUNCTUATION 

I see many items like the one encir- 
cled on the enclosed tear sheet from a 
house magazine. (Quote: Or would a 
proper man say, “Guess I’ll hit the hay, 
friends. See you tomorrow.”?) This 
occurrence of double-terminal punctua- 
tion is disconcerting particularly when 
you insist that it is one way and one of 
the top brass from the front office comes 
in and shoves this under your nose. 
What do you do in a case like that? I 
informed the vice-president in charge 
of looking out of windows that this 
double-terminal punctuation should 
make him glad he’s got a proofreader 
who doesn’t do things like that. 

I doubt he was convinced. Will you 
write something for me so that I may 
go into his inner sanctum and show 
him what a proofreader’s proofreader 
has to say about this? 

“The sentence period does not en- 
ter into combination with question 
or exclamation mark, colon, semi- 
colon, or comma.” That is from 
American Punctuation by George 
Summey, Jr. Show it to your vice- 
president. 

That little period serves no pur- 
pose except to breed white space 
where it isn’t wanted or needed. It 
is frustrating to sound off with a 
rule and have someone show you a 
hundred instances (in good publica- 
tions) where the rule has been ig- 
nored. But if we were all standard- 
ized and “well integrated,” the world 
would be a dull place. 


YOU WHO IS 

Will you please choose between these 
two sentences: It is not you who is tak- 
ing a chance. It is not you who are tak- 
ing a chance. 

The sentence is addressed to one per- 
son, hence singular in number. 

Choose between “you who is” and 
“you who are”? Being from the 
fringes of the Southland, we often 
say “you-all,” but never “you is.” 

In other words, the verb in a de- 
pendent clause, with who as its sub- 
ject, is dependent upon the antece- 
dent for its number. The antecedent 
is singular you in this case. It is 
probable that many people would 
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say: “It is not you who is taking a 
chance.” 

If we had a real choice, we’d say: 
“You are not the one who is taking 
a chance.” 


REPEAT AND REPEAT 

I innocently caused a battle which 
started in our little proofroom and 
swelled out to encompass the editor of 
a publication we print. I did this by 
encircling and querying the same word 
repeated four times in one short para- 
graph. Synonyms would have been pos- 
sible. I felt justified in calling this un- 
necessary repetition to the attention of 
the author and editor. Right? 

You were a bit outside your prov- 
ince, but we think you should be re- 
warded by thanks—not hard words 
—unless you had blithely skipped 
over errors that decidedly are in 
your bailiwick. There’s nothing in- 
herently wrong in repeating a word. 
It’s just poor writing, ordinarily. As 
someone has said: “When used too 
often, any word is a bad word.” 
Because writers are supertouchy, it’s 
just as well to ignore what you con- 
sider their lack of style. 


HOW MANY? 

I’m in no position to quarrel with 
Webster, but I don’t like shrimps as 
the plural of shrimp. (He does say the 
plural is sometimes shrimp.) Appar- 
ently, shrimps is preferred. How do 
you refer to more than one shrimp? 

Shrimp or shrimps, we’d rather 
eat than argue about them. When we 
order these tidbits, as we frequently 
do, we say shrimp—and there had 
better be more than one served! 
Shrimps Webster can have. 


THEY LIVE THERE 

Why aren’t the people who live in 
Tangier called Tangierines instead of 
Tangerines? 

This “question” is from a friend 
who likes to give us trouble—it has 
no bearing on his daily life, which 
he handles very well without our aid. 
We will, however, give it the tradi- 
tional Proofroom service. 

In French and German, Tangier 
is spelled Tanger; the Spanish spell 
it Ta’nger. So why not Tangerines? 
A favorite quiz program question is 
“What natives of what city have the 
same name as a fruit?” If it were 
spelled Tangierines, such a question 
would not be possible. 


RESIDING RESIDENTS 

Could this be correct? “These men 
are resident in the East.” 

It could be and is perfectly cor- 
rect. The expression is a bit British, 
perhaps, but everyone would know 
that you meant the men lived in the 
Fast. 











“Two fleas decided to marry 
and settle down. The ceremony 
performed, they selected a big, 
inactive dog and took up their 
abode. 

“Life was sweet and rosy. 
Food, shelter, and heat were 
provided from a central control 
source. Freedom from want and 
fear became a reality. With a 
housing unit in every wrinkle, 
the fleas had little to do other 
than eat, sleep, and multiply. 

“The dog seldom scratched. 
He never plunged into streams, 
nor in any manner did he upset 
the tranquility of his ‘citizens.’ 
Selfish and material rights were 
subordinated to the comfort 
and welfare of the fleas, who 
enjoyed abundant sheltered life. 
They multiplied amazingly! 

“There came a time when the 
old dog grew weary and debili- 
tated. Could be the fleas were 
too voracious in their appetites. 
Unable longer to support his 
hungry and_ non - productive 
citizenry, the old dog wandered 
into the wilderness and passed 
away. 

“Consternation—nay, panic 
—reigned amongst all the fleas. 
They raced from tip of tail to 
cold shining nose, shouting, 
‘the economic system has let us 
down!’ 

“Many of the panic-stricken 
horde, disillusioned and without 
sustenance, and totally incapa- 
citated to seek a new livelihood, 
died on the spot. Others, deeply 
embittered, trudged out to face 
a cold, unsympathetic world, 
dying as they tried to thumb 
a ride to the next dog. 

“With a reasonable amount 
of initiative, a will to do a fair 
day’s work, a bit of discipline, 
plus self-reliance, the fleas 
would be living today. And so 
would the dog.”—Anonymous 
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Edward F. Johannemann, who heads the R. S. Williams Company and 
Ray C. Cook, printers sales head, Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Smiling Washington group, left to right: Frank H. Mortimer, director of typography and design, 
Government Printing Office; John J. Deviny, Public Printer; Senator Clinton Anderson; Dr. Luther 
Evans, the Librarian of Congress; and Ben Grauer, National Broadcasting Corporation commentator 


DeWitt G. Manley, manager of ATF’s Detroit branch office, and 
Glenn C. Compton, the new director of public relations for PIA 


James Alden, veteran manager of IPI Kalamazoo, Michigan, office, 
and Joseph McConnaughey, Jr., of Harris-Seybold Atianta branch 





Montreal Craftsman Joseph L. Smeaton (second from right) receives merit certificate from Brock 
L. Batten. At left is P. E. Pepler, club president; at right is Eric O'Connor, chairman of the meeting 


At meeting of Chicago Typographers Association, left to right: Sol Hess, art director of Lanston 
Monotype Machinery Company; Miss Mary D. Alexander of the University of Chicago Press; Mrs. 
Beatrice L. Warde, international typographic authority; and O. B. Powell, newly elected head of ITCA 


Luis A. Ireland, secretary of San Francisco Employing Printers. J. W. 
Seybold, industrial relations director, Philadelphia Printing Industries 


Herman J. Schart, Harris-Seybold’s eastern service manager, and 
Carroll T. Harris, president of Mackenzie & Harris, Incorporated 











NEW CONTEST 


Use Those Ideas / 


Here is how YOU can go ‘Forward in ‘50’! Design a letterhead that 


will win money and nation-wide publicity for you—and influence print- 





ers both here and abroad. Follow the simple rules below and mail your 






entries in. Reproductions will be shown in later issues . . . and the best of 
luck to YOU! 










PEC 


Remember, even though the prizes are decidedly worth trying for, they 


are really the least of the benefits this contest offers you. The greatest 






advantage is the opportunity to gain new ideas as to the many attrac- 






tive ways in which a single piece of copy may be set. The many entries 






which are to be shown offer you this privilege of studying and learning. 













Use this copy: Callahan Printing Co. Not Inc. Specializing in Commercial Stationery. BUtler 
3-4498. 2345 N. Main Street, Anytown, U.S.A. 






The Rules: Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of which may be black. Any color stock may be used. 
* Also, three proofs in black ink on white stock of each form separately. All copy must appear across 
top of 8’2-by 11-inch sheet (regular letterhead size). Type and cast ornaments only to be used. No 
special drawings permitted. 














Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and address must only appear on the back of one of the two- 
color letterheads. 









September 11, 1950. Address entries to the Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 Wes! 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


PRIZES: FIRST PRIZE: $25—SECOND PRIZE: $15—THIRD PRIZE: $10 


Fourth Prize: A two-years subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. Fifth Prize: One-year 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six-months subscription fo each of the five 
next-highest-ranking contestants. Duplicate awards in case of ties. 
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Closing Date: 
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*In 1450, 500 years ago, Johann 
Gutenberg of Mainz, Germany, first 
used movable type. In 1850, the organ- 
ization of Journeymen Printers of the 
United States launched what is today 
the International Typographical Union. 


* When George E. Nelis was presented 
with a gold watch by the Chicago Trib- 
une in honor of his fifty-eight years in 
the composing room of Tribune, the 
presentation was accompanied by a 
“ding dong,” the printers’ traditional 
salute for unusual occasions. 


* The first baby carriage to appear in 
America, announces This Week Maga- 
zine, was invented by Charles Burton, 
a lithographic artist. His wife created 
a mild sensation in New York City 
when she appeared with it on Easter 
Sunday in 1848 on the promenade at 
the Battery. 


* As a tribute to Edward Heimaker, 
the retired vice-president of Wetzel 
Brothers was invited to inaugurate the 
running of the firm’s new large two- 
color lithographing press. The grand 
gesture honored Mr. Heimaker’s forty- 
eight years of active service with 
Wetzel. The new press which Mr. Hei- 
maker started is capable of handling 
sheets up to 42 by 58 inches in size. 


* First house organ in America (and 
probably the world), states Point of 
View magazine, was The Lowell Offer- 
ing, turned out by the young ladies of 
the Lowell Cotton Mill prior to 1844. 
The Offering was only one aspect of 
Lowell’s advanced personnel program. 
Besides magazine, there were classes 
after work, boarding houses, recrea- 
tion, and even chaperones for the young 
females. 


* A telephone call to the Chicago Bears 
Football Ciub, the New York Yankees 
of professional football, confirms our 
impression that the graphic arts have 
a lure for a couple of Bears. “Auto- 
matic Jack” Manders is now with the 
Collins, Miller and Hutchings photo- 
engraving firm in Chicago; and Luke 
Johnsos, who still tutors the Bears dur- 
ing the football season, is a partner of 
the Johnsos, Coppock Company, in 
Skokie, Illinois. 


* The value of the equipment to be on 
exhibit during the Sixth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition, September 
11-23, at the International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, will be between five 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


and ten million dollars. “The figure will 
be closer to $10,000,000,” stated Rus- 
sell H. Herrell, administrative assist- 
ant to Augustus E. Giegengack. Mr. 
Herrell added that approximately 2,000 
employes will be needed to man the 
equipment properly. 


* The new boss of the San Francisco 
Chung Sai Yat Po (Chinese Occidental 
Daily Newspaper) is China-born Joe 
Yuey, alias Joe Toy. He is a Suey Tong 
leader and runs an ultramodern China- 
town drugstore. The Po is the second 
















BREWVITIES 


Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 






trend to upper and lower case head- 
lines, and the use of flush-left heads, 
is increasing, with most papers only 
setting the banner lines in all caps. It 
seemed to me that many papers could 
improve their appearance by eliminat- 
ing crowded and tight headlines.” 


* When William J. Brandenburg arose 
to receive an engraved plaque as guest 
of honor at a dinner sponsored by the 
Southern California Photoengravers 
Association, he said: “I refuse to re- 
gard this as an honor to ‘Bill’ Branden- 
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Edison Institute Museum photo shows model of printing press designed by L 


largest of five San Francisco Chinese 
dailies (the only others in the United 
States are five in New York and one 
in Chicago). Like the rest, its type 
must be slowly hand-set, from 20,000 
different Chinese characters. 


* Frank Sherman, executive director 
of the International Typographic Com- 
position Association and one of the 
judges of the Twentieth Annual Exhi- 
bition of Newspaper Typography, had 
this to say about the competition: “The 
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burg. Instead, I choose to see in it a 
symbol of the coming of age of the 
photoengraving and electrotyping in- 
dustry in our great city (Los Angeles), 
an industry which today gives employ- 
ment to many hundreds of Southern 
Californians; and which produces work 
of a quality unsurpassed anywhere.” 
Bill might have added that among 
the 221 diners were the owners of 
eleven local photoengraving houses and 
more than 100 journeymen engravers 
who learned their trade under him. 
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FRYE PRINTING COMPANY, of Spring- 
field, Illinois.—It is interesting to see 
your simple yet striking blotter “Two 
of Five Prizes for Business Cards” 
heralding the success of your Max Mc- 
Gee in the latest typographical contest 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
is equally of interest to note the blotter 
conforms precisely with the layout of 
your leading entry in the card contest. 
It is a simple idea subject to wide adap- 
tation. Slightly off lateral center there 
is a six-point vertical rule in red with 
type matter in black, display at left of 
vertical red rule, and text on right. One 
secret in employment of the idea is a 
lot of white space around—the device 
would not be particularly successful in 
a tight setup. 

CALDWELL’S PRINTERY, of Arcadia, 
California.—Your blotter “Wanted” is 
cute. Divided laterally by a pair of 
rules (too far apart considering space 
between each and type at sides), the 
left and smaller part features a half- 
tone cut of yourself in a sport shirt 
without necktie underneath the word 
“Wanted” in block caps. Appearance 
of this section simulates that of bul- 
letins commonly seen in post offices. 
It is said you are wanted by buyers 
of printing. Aliases given are “Clean 
Fingers,” “Inky the Kid,” and “The 
Particular Printer.” Under “for” we 
note “Doing his utmost to give printing 
customers printing when they want it 
and how they want it.” Copy of right- 
hand section is conventional and not 
inviting because there is so much copy 
and type is so small. One thing sure, it 
will get attention. 

J. HorAcE MCFARLAND, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.—When we say that your 
calendar almost smells, we mean it in 
the nicest possible way. Its four-color 
reproductions of flowers are exquisite. 
On heavy white pebbled paper, size 9%4 
by 12% inches, white plastic binding at 
top, with cord for hanging, the calen- 
dar runs from April 1950 to May 1951. 
Each page features a beautiful color 
photograph—of flowers, for the most 
part—with the calendar for the month 
beneath picture in an unobtrusive but 
legible shade of gray. Although the 
still-life of vegetables fresh from the 
garden on the leaf for August is mighty 
appealing, we believe our favorite page 
is October, with the hybrid tea rose, the 
Doctor (named, we hope, for the late 
Dr. McFarland). Against a deep green 
background it shows the shell-pink rose 
in closed bud, open bud, and full bloom. 
Fortunate indeed are those who receive 
this elegant calendar. 


ARTHUR HANSEN, of Portland, Ore- 
gon.—Letterhead and envelope for use 
in promotion of your silver anniversary 
Craftsman conference is much too lavish 
to be pleasing or clear. Figuratively at 
least, it is a case of being unable to see 
the trees for the forest, the former being 
the type matter; the message is all but 
invisible, and not in the sense Beatrice 
Warde had in mind when she wrote that 
“typography should be invisible.” The 
many parallel rules in silver should be 
eliminated entirely—the figure “25” in 
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silver is sufficient to carry the idea of 
the anniversary. Even that is too strong 
to be overprinted with type in red or 
blue, the other colors used. No change in 
layout of the envelope form would be 
required; it is all right as it is for red 
and blue printing and the silver “25.” 
Some rearrangement of the red and blue 
of the letterhead would be necessary as, 
without the silver rules, there would be 
some lack of unity. However, the sense 
of unity achieved from the rules on the 
letterhead is superficial, not real. Any 
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“Make it big and keep it simple,’ favorite of the editor’s own maxims, seems to have been heeded 
by designer of this powerful cover from Norfolk Chamber of Commerce magazine. The 9- by 12-inch 
original in red and deep blue stops the eye and holds it. Wood-cut technique of picture is appealing 
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This booklet tells you: 
*& Why Americans live better 
% How machines make jobs 


%*& Why freedom and security 
go together 


APPROVED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 











A blazing yellow-orange is the second color on the original of 
this 7- by 91-inch cover featured by the title in calligraphic 
style. All of the numerous pictures in the booklet are in the color 
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The great power of pictures of odd shape is demonstrated by 
this simple cover from student publication of Rochester Institute 
of Technology. Second color on the original is a dull blue-green 
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piece of printing is the better as 
the number of parts is reduced; 
comprehension is improved. 

The Rhodesian Annual, Bula- 
wayo, South Africa—We have 
enjoyed receiving and reading 
your special Christmas issues in 
the magazine format for a great 
many years. Our memory is good 
enough that we don’t hesitate to 
say that from the standpoint of 
printing techniques this is the 


_ finest issue you have done. First 


of all, advertising pages are im- 
proved—decidedly, we think. Edi- 
torial pages seem more modern, 
what with the article headings 
double-printed or in reverse color 
on suitable halftone illustrations 
which not only make the heads 
more interesting as such but sup- 
ply an additional picture for sto- 
ries wherein they are part of the 
heading. Your cover in four-color 
process is unusually well printed, 
really outstanding, and very dra- 
matic. Foreground at bottom is 
featured by a leafless, crooked 
tree with similar smaller ones, 
along with stone piles and what 
appear to be mounds in the dis- 
tance with some grain (maybe 
wheat) along the base (front). 
Title copy appears in open panel 
near top against the sky, panel 
going off the page on the right 
and being round-cornered along 
its left side. Considerable amount 
of copy appears in black in this 
panel but it is neatly arranged 
and set, and, while giving name 
of publication its due prominence, 
doesn’t draw attention from the 
outstanding picture. Your press- 
men did very well, too. 

A. R. TOMMASINI, of Berke- 
ley, California——You express a 
thought in the penned note on 
one of the specimens of your out- 
standing craftsmanship you have 
so kindly sent us which every 
reader of this department—and 
many more—could apply to great 
advantage in their own work. 
That thought is “Cost being a 
great factor today, many jobs of 
printing may be executed typo- 
graphically right and in one color 
of ink by the proper use of ben- 
day tonal values.” The thought 
is demonstrated on the engrav- 
er’s proof of a book jacket. Back- 
bone is solid black with lines of 
type reversed, white. On front, 
the title lines in bold Corvinus 
are solid black with light benday 
screen over the page. There is, 
we have seen, a tone in gray 
achieved by benday which makes 
a very good representation of 
silver, as was demonstrated in 
this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER several months ago. 
With just the right screen and 
tone, benday in black printing 
will readily suffice for gray print- 
ing, although we have noted all 
screens do not do so with com- 
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Page 2 of self-covered booklet. Note how the two Marge type < 
lines of type line up with large figures of page 3 at MM!,- by 6-in 
right and in effect to make a spread “‘title-page" MM the job qu 


plete effectiveness. The benday in o 
lieu of a color is again demon- fi 
strated upon the booklet cover, p 
“Lifelong Learning,” whereon a k 
light and dark gray are presented a 
through printing a combination SI 
solid and benday plate in gray ui 
ink. You have established a great mi 
reputation as a book printer but, I 
less known, your display work is T 
entirely consistent. tt 

M. L. FRANKLIN CoMPANY, of st 
Chicago.—We congratulate you T 
on the production of the “Glolite” W 
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Spread of frontispiece and title page (right) from age Size is | 
deluxe booklet by Axel Edward Sahlin, of BufflliBeing in coog 
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age type and white space magnify the effect of 
\)- by 6-inch pages. No other second color would 
jo the job quite so well on rough white paper as red 


color booklet done photo-litho in 
full color. You say in your accom- 
panying letter it is important to 
keep in mind the customer’s de- 
sire—namely, “a colorful impres- 
sion at a minimum of cost.” Let 
us say at the start that there is 
nothing cheap-looking whatever 
in the appearance of the piece. 
The four-color process offset pic- 
tures show an excellent depth, 
strength, brightness of colors. 
The effect of this in connection 
with the white antique paper of 





LINCOLN’S 
LOST SPEECH 


From a campaign publication, The Rail Splitter, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Wednesday, October 10, 1860 


THe DecLaration OF INDEPENDENCE 
was formed by the representatives of Amer- 
ican liberty from thirteen States of the Con- 
fedetacy...twelve of which were slave-holding 
communities. It is sufficient for our purpose 
that all of them greatly deplored the evil and 
that they passed a provision in the Constitu- 
tion which they supposed would gradually 











good body is to suggest a meas- 
urably better than average grade 
of the kind of work. The type in 
black is well printed. Finally, 
type and pictures are combined 
in excellent layout on all pages. 
Indeed our only criticism applies 
to the first two pages inside 
where for our taste yellow is too 
extensively used but we admit 
an aversion to that hue. Even so, 
it is the life of the front cover 
which fairly beams without any 
suggestion of the garish or glare. 
To conclude, the over-all plan- 
ning and make-up of the item 
have been quite expertly handled. 
Again, congratulations. 

Tom ENGLISH, of Van Buren, 
Arkansas.—Although not distin- 
guished, the work is of better 
than average for a general line 
of small business forms like let- 
terheads. Straightaway centered 
layouts do not stir—nor jar— 
and the fact that you use good 
and conservative styles of type is 
also creditable. You don’t expose 
yourself to ill-balanced designs, 
always a risk when off-center 
layouts are worked on. Guard 
against spacing lines too closely 
as on letterhead of Van Buren 
Realty Company, of making lines 
proper length in forms of the 
inverted pyramid shape with or- 
naments inserted between words, 
and also, for instance, centering 
ornaments between groups of 
type as indicated by several of 
the items you sent us. Equality 
means monotony. Best appear- 
ance will result when proportion 
rules the positioning. Proportion 
means simply that there be a 
pleasing variation, say that of 
the Golden Oblong, specifically a 
ratio of three to five. If avail- 
able, two books would aid you 
materially. They are Bachelder’s 
“Principles of Design” and the 
editor’s “Modern Type Display” 
both obtainable only second-hand 
where and when they can be 
picked up. Your work is well 
printed. 

GEORGE HERMANN, Manila, P. 
I.—Specimens you submit are not 
only of excellent craftsmanship 
in all respects, including strik- 
ing layout, but they also feature 
novel ideas. Your New Year 
greeting, a folder of characterful 
green stock, has a circle of holly 
surrounding a star in the center 
of which a half-inch circle is die- 
cut to show just the head of the 
baby from a photograph of your 
family group tipped onto page 
38. Neat lettering features both 
printed pages—the beach scene 
printed in green from line cut 
across bottom of third page adds 
a neat background quite in con- 
trast to what would be the rule 
here, snow on limbs and leaves of 
trees. Another novelty is the 
diploma on parchment-like paper 
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Covers of distinction, are these. Due to the characterful art and 
effective design one at the top doesn’t suffer for want of color, 
while one below, by Frank Kofron, Minneapolis, scores in part 
because, as will be noted, it is practically all in color, bright red 
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AB Otto Dahlin 
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Though not a letterhead the design of this press release form of an advertising agency might well be 
a model for one, copy being suitable, of course. Printed in a medium brown, original is very pleasing. 
Axel Edward Sahlin, Buffalo, created the second, also in one color, green. A. R. Tommasini, Berkeley, 
California, top-flight craftsman, created the Printing Week heading, second color on original being 
red. The lower two specimens are from Sweden and are the work of Allen Nilsson and Otto Dahlin 
respectively. The fresh informality they reflect suggests layout ideas which U. S. A. readers could adapt 
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certifying to the fact that recipient 
whose name appears in proper location 
“has creditably passed all needed re- 
quirements for the year 1949—and is 
therefore entitled to entry into course 
1950, with all rights, privileges, happi- 
ness, health, and good fortune there- 
unto pertaining.” Diploma is appropri- 
ately signed by Father Time and Santa 
Claus (presumably facsimile) and by 
George Hermann in reality. A neat idea 
which it is suggested that other readers 
make note of for their own use, per- 
haps, on entry of 1951. 

EBONY PRINTING COMPANY, of New 
York City.—Your blotters whereon the 
border with your name and address in 
small type below are printed in dull 
blue and some good maxim set in ex- 
tra bold square serif type is featured 
printed in red in center of the panel 
are reasonably impressive. Punched for 
hanging as wall cards they will be 
retained. Subordinating your name so 
much makes them more acceptable for 
that purpose but your name and ad- 
dress line is not given the customary 
prominence. Even so, it is unlikely any- 
one wanting to retain the blotters will 
overlook your name. We consider, how- 
ever, the one featuring a logotype com- 
bining lettering, “Doggone if it ain’t 
time to... ,” and cartoon of a wire- 
haired pup unsatisfactory. In the first 
place the different types combined and 
the two lines of lettering do not har- 
monize and, furthermore, they are too 
crowded. This is the more pronounced 
because there are figuratively oceans of 
open space around upper corners, which 
leads on to most serious fault: Widest 
as well as heaviest portions of any de- 
sign should be at or near the top, espe- 
cially for the sake of balance. Further- 
more, associated, is the fact—mainly 
for the foregoing reason—that in de- 
sign the inverted pyramid form is much 
to be preferred to a shape simulating 
the regulation pyramid. Top parts be- 
ing so much narrower than lower ones 
make the contour of this blotter that 
of the regular pyramid and bring about 
a distribution of white space which is 
not pleasing. There should be a sem- 
blance at least of uniform whiting out 
all through and around a design if a 
good effect is realized. 

CHARLES E. TENCH PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois.—It’s a nice job 
—your 1950 calendar. Almost square 
(11% by 12 inches), its cover plays 
up your “all-in-one-package” printing 
service through design which gives 
appearance of the top of a ribbon- 
wrapped package, said “ribbon” con- 
sisting of halftone made of pictures 
showing various aspects of work in 
your plant. Wide band of illustrations 
(printed in dark blue) bleeds off both 
sides, bottom, and red plastic-bound 
top, with “bow” pictures in center. 
Cover page is thus divided by ribbon 
into quarters, three of which are used 
for copy, the fourth (upper left) an- 
nouncing “1950 plus.” “Plus” features 
are thirteenth month and a 200-year 
calendar on backing board. Monthly 
calendars occupy most all space of their 
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respective pages—current month with 
light blue-gray tint background, the 
past and forthcoming months having 
white (paper) background. Your name 
and phone number appear white (re- 
verse) in tint panel across bottom of 
pages, with your address in red. Neat! 
Our only adverse criticism is that there 
is not quite enough contrast between 
letters in reverse color showing against 
the band in gray across the bottom of 
each leaf except the front one. The 
gray could be strengthened without the 
small type in red overprinting the gray 
suffering from any handicaps as to 
legibility. 

THE FONTES PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Oakland, California. — While formal 
and sedate, the invitation to your Open 
House during Printing Week is pleas- 
ing. Ostentatious typography or de- 
sign, of course, would be overdoing it 
what with the deckled front edge of the 
folder and quarter-inch red band along 
with it. Booklet—with views through 
your shop featured—which was sent to 
those who couldn’t “make” the party 
and get their copies on the scene repre- 
sents a very good idea. Type of the 
front cover is ill-balanced with so much 
more “weight” on right side than on 
left and lacks the effect of order which 
results from formal balance (centering 
of all lines and other units) and infor- 
mal balance where, though weight and 
printed area, particularly the latter, 
are not the same on either side the one 
side in effect counterbalances the other. 
It is indeed rare that underscoring of 
the largest line of a page or design is 
justified, then, naturally, not for the 
purpose of emphasis. It might be en- 
tirely safe to state that it is never desir- 
able or necessary to strengthen by 
underscoring that which is already the 
strongest feature. Rather, the device 
should be applied to some unit which 
must necessarily take up less space, 
some smaller line. With so few leaves 
the relatively large strip of plastic 
binding seems undesirable. Finally, the 
lines of text should be opened up by 
one- or two-point leads. Lines of type 
having the longest ascenders and de- 
scenders, which “make” space in type 
set solid, can stand one-point leading. 
When ascenders and descenders are 
stubby, as in the square-serif type you 
have used, additional space to that 
provided by shoulders is mandatory if 
matter is to be read with ease. Another 
point, the medium weight of the style 
would have been much better because 
on the coated paper, where it is essen- 
tial to carry a minimum of ink, the deli- 
cate light-face is not as readable as 
typographic matter should be. Finally, 
the square-serifed type in which text 
is set is a bit wider than normal while 
the heading is set in an extra-condensed 
type having the attributes of Bodoni. 
The two clash in two respects, shape 
and design qualities, one monotone and 
the other with decidedly varying width 
of stems (downstrokes) and hairlines. 
While the halftones are well printed 
they indicate photographs where the 
lighting was not skillfully handled. 
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There seems no limit to the variety the letterhead permits. Along with individual distinction 
some of these have points of especial interest. Most unusual are those of “Modern Photography” and 
Miss Karstrom, dramatizing, respectively, the image focused through the lens of camera onto film 
and pencil of the writer. Colors, in order, are: blue and brown on buff; magenta and black; yellow 
and deep blue; pale olive (too weak) and black; red and black; and gray and brown on buff paper. 
Stock is white where not otherwise indicated. Max Leonhart, F. W. Black & Co., Chicago, did last two 
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So. MALkKorr, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
—We feel honored and are thrilled 
to have you present your specimens 
mounted on the 18- by 12-inch black 
leaves of the plastic-bound portfolio. 
The impressive effect would apply no 
less to any presentation made to your 
prospects. It should go without saying 
that the examples of your work are of 
top grade, but, lest the wrong twist be 
given the observation at the start of 


mercial forms like letterheads, cards, 
and such we replied “Lydian.” We’d go 
farther and say that for blocks of body 
of limited extent such as are found on, 
say, blotters it is also a very good text 
style. Its several weights, italics, and 
the fact that it is now available for 
slug composition make Lydian a style 
worthy of any composing room. It 
helps to make the excellent cover of 
the Ladies Night program of the local 





























How careful planning and printing “pull the strings” to excellent performances is effectively pre- 
sented in the booklet prepared by Canfield and Tack, Incorporated, Rochester, New York. Original is 
81 by 111% inches in size; original colors are orange yellow, red brown, and black on white 


this sentence, we’ll say they are. In 
general, layout and typography com- 
bine modern features with the con- 
servative. By that we mean, to be more 
specific, modern devices are to be found 
in essentially conventional forms, we 
might say in some instance to advan- 
tage over either style. Display types 
are of the sounder modern styles like 
Futura and Lydia. That reminds us 
that in replying to a recent query from 
a subscriber as to what is the best all- 
around display style of today for a 
shop doing a general line of small com- 
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club of Craftsmen a design which, by 
the way, symbolizes our thoughts about 
the melding of the modern and the 
conservative in your work. We regret 
space doesn’t permit giving details of 
other pieces but we do want to say that 
the pressmen of the Stein Printing 
Company, your employer, share with 
you the credit for the firm’s exception- 
ally fine product. 

The Blood Horse, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky.—It is very difficult—if not im- 
possible—to so style editorial pages of 
a magazine that they will show to ad- 


vantage in contrast with advertising 
pages, even though both kinds of pages 
are good. Obtain a copy, say, of McCall: 
and you will note that the featured 
editorial pages with accompanying big 
color illustrations are segregated from 
all advertising, even the best. With flat 
make-up you start off at a handicap be- 
cause the advertisements are not at- 
tractive. Because of the nature of the 
copy your printer is at a decided handi- 
cap in any effort to make much out of 
the advertising copy he gets, what with, 
for example, the conventional pedigree 
forms. Where there is some copy to 
speak of aside from the pedigrees we’d 
suggest making the latter as small and 
inconspicuous as possible and the come- 
on copy prominent, so the ugly part 
will be subdued as much as possible. 
It might be argued that the pedigree is 
the most important of the copy. All 
well and good. With appealing ballyhoo 
the pedigree will not be passed over by 
one to whom it is of greatest interest. 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, one of the pio- 
neers of scientific advertising, we be- 
lieve it was, oncé said the signatures 
of advertisements were habitually too 
large, drawing the eye from the sales 
talk and the attention-arresting head- 
ing above. He—or whoever stressed the 
point—went on to say that if heading 
and text of an advertisement sold the 
product to a reader, said reader would 
find out where to get it. An unsatisfac- 
tory feature in your advertisements is 
distribution of white space through a 
display, a big mass of it between parts 
of the insides, more inside than around. 
Some ads are complex—too many parts 
—and the reader’s eyes don’t focus in- 
tently. You didn’t ask for this, we know 
—it just came out. You speak of cut 
lines. We would suggest for these just 
what you seem to have discarded, Me- 
troblack, or a similar style. You speak 
of these being too prominent. Perhaps 
the size was too large. Ordinarily, 
legends—certainly as a standard—un- 
der cuts should be smaller than body 
type. Indeed, there is merit in setting 
cut lines in bold face if of small size. 
They are given contrast with text with- 
out being obstreperous. In this instance 
the doctor takes his own medicine— 
note our cut lines. Leading fault with 
your present lines is that they look too 
much like the text and confusion prob- 
ably results with some readers. Your 
article headings could also afford to 
show greater contrast, be set in bolder 
type. Certainly the lines in heads are 
too tight, need two-point leads between 
them. Back to captions: if set in light- 
face and copy is not too extensive italics 
of the body size and a size smaller than 
text would be nice, but, here again, 
avoid solid lines—get a bit of air be- 
tween them. Finally, until we see your 
magazine again and before space runs 
out here, don’t crowd in one spot and 
throw a lot of open space somewhere 
else. Lines of heading on page 393 are 
very tight, there’s more space than nec- 
essary above the cut across the bottom. 
As you state, best feature of your paper 
—physically speaking—is presswork. 
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Questions will also be answered by mail if panied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept 


SNAP-OUT FORM PRODUCTION 

Enclosed find sample of a snap-out 
form. Would you please advise us as to 
the latest method of producing these in- 
sofar as the perforating, collating, and 
gluing are concerned? If we go in for 
this type of work, our needs would in- 
volve quite a wide range of sizes and 
types so any equipment would have to 
be versatile. 

You may obtain perforating at- 
tachments for your offset presses if 
these are to do the printing. For 
moderate scale of production there 
is collating and tipping equipment 
for sheets on the market. If you go 
into this specialty on the largest 
scale, there are rotary presses and 
the associated collating equipment 
on the market. Special rotaries carry 
as high as seven rolls of printing 
paper and six rolls of carbon paper. 
As the webs go through the machine, 
printing in one color, numbering in 
another, perforating, punching, or 
round-cornering, sewing or gluing, 
and collating are accomplished. Com- 
plete sets arrive at the delivery table 
ready to be shipped to the customer. 


PLATES MOVE ON QUAD BASE 

In an effort to eliminate wood from 
our forms we are employing special 
quads cast on a typecasting machine 
and made up as base. Sixteen gauge 
engravings are mounted on this base 
material after lockup with pressure- 
sensitive tape C2S. The plates are type- 
high with a tolerance of no more than 
plus or minus .001 inch and press pack- 
ing is carefully checked to see that it 
is correct. However, we have encoun- 
tered difficulty with some of the plates 
moving. The press equipment is conven- 
tional flatbed cylinder presses and the 
pressroom is air conditioned. We would 
appreciate your suggesting remedies. 

Cut-mounting tape was originally 
intended for use as adhesive when 
adhering plates to mounts for a few 
impressions in making stereotype 
mats. It is something far different 
to count on such a bond to hold plates 
on metal bases during the actual 
production runs. 

Probability of success is height- 
ened if the two surfaces to be ad- 
hered together are parallel to each 
other and if the cylinder is riding 





the bearers in synchronized travel. 
In order to approximate parallelism 
of bottom of plate and mount, both 
surfaces should be level. It is a fact 
that the bottom of plates and the 
top of a collection of quads are not 
always parallel, a situation which 
would tend to make movement of 
the plate under the rolling impres- 
sion. There may be ridges on the 
bottom of the plate which are in- 
visible to the eye. Test should be 
made with a level. First the resist 
should be cleaned off. 

The difficulty of obtaining a chase- 
ful of quads of the same height for 
every form are obvious. It is neces- 
sary to clean the bottom of the as- 
sembled quads and the bed of the 
press carefully. The bonded surfaces 
must be clean and free from oil be- 
fore adhering and likewise free from 
any material that can soften the 
adhesive after bonding, which in- 
cludes washup solutions during the 
run. Needless to say, the chase and 
form must be firmly seated on the 
bed of the press. 

Some do not directly adhere the 
two metal surfaces but interpose a 
piece of thin card or hard paper. 
Others first shellac the two metal 
surfaces. Still others have used a 
cold liquid solder to bond the metal 
surfaces together. 

As it is not certain that the plates 
will not move, the position of the 
four edges of each mounted plate 
should be scratched in the surface 
of the tops of quads after position 
okay has been received, and then 
checked when the okay to run is ob- 
tained and at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the run, even if accidents do 
not occur. 


PERFORATING ATTACHMENT 

I am interested to know why the per- 
foration does not run in a straight line 
and varies on different sheets on the 
samples enclosed. We are using a per- 
forating wheel with steel bands. The 
sample proofs are pulled on the pack- 
ing; there is no steel tape on the cylin- 
der of our cylinder job press. 

You are supposed to perforate 
against the steel tape furnished with 
this attachment. 
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DECALCOMANIA-KROMEKOTE INKS 

Could you give us some information 
about decalcomania printing or refer 
us to a reliable source of information. 
We would like to know the kind of 
paper used (gummed paper), special 
inks, if letterpress or offset printing, 
and feasibility of printing halftone 
images, et cetera. We would also appre- 
ciate if you would just mention troubles 
that we might encounter in printing on 
Kromekote paper. 

Decalcomania prints are produced 
both letterpress and offset with spe- 
cial decaleomania papers (made by 
the leading makers of gummed and 
coated papers) and special inks, the 
drying of which is speeded with 
open-coil infrared heaters. Suppliers 
of equipment and supplies will mail 
you latest reliable information. 

The same is true of printing on 
Kromekote paper. The makers of the 
paper and the inks made for use on 
it will mail the information. You will 
need an anti-offset spray for print- 
ing on these glossy papers with high- 
gloss inks and for other papers also 
when using the glossy inks. 


FEEDING TROUBLE ON BACK-UP 

I am a printer who runs a press and 
certainly am not a pressman. In the 
small shop where I work we have a 
medium-size cylinder press with auto- 
matic feeder. This is new equipment 
and on the whole it works very satis- 
factorily. However, I have had some 
trouble with the feeder because of my 
lack of knowledge of the various ad- 
justments. The first side goes very 
well as the paper is level on the feeder. 
When we back up thirty-six hours 
later, there my trouble begins. The 
paper is bellied down in the middle and 
even with wedges I am unable to level 
the pile sufficiently. The front of the 
pile rides above the blowers so the 
sheets are not properly aired and the 
back of the sheet must be wedged up 
to reach the suckers. Because of the 
lack of wind in the sheets I am plagued 
with doubles—100 or more in a run of 
5,000. How can I get information on 
adjustment of the feeder to overcome 
belly in the paper? No instruction 
book came with this equipment. Also 
could you recommend a book on press- 
work to an old printer? 

On request, the press manufac- 
turers will be pleased to send your 
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firm an instruction book covering 
the operation of both the press and 
feeder. 

There is a plastic sheet separator 
with more taper than the old wooden 
wedge on the market. Judicious use 
of these in the stock pile in the paper 
storage room, on the feeder table, 
and in the delivery stack is a great 
help in avoiding unlevel piles. 

These improved wedges of plastic 
are made more effective by cutting 
boards about 34-inch thick and in- 
serting them in the piles of paper in 
stockroom, on feeder table, and in 
the delivery stack as needed—say, 
between every thousand sheets. The 
boards are just a trifle smaller than 
the sheets, smooth and level. They 
came into use with the first combing 
automatic feeders in the last decade 
of the last century. 


GUMMED TAPE PRESS 

We need help on a problem. In one 
of our departments we are printing 
gummed paper rolls by a method which 
is too slow. We are losing customers 
because of it. We are thinking about 
an “ideal” machine like this: a rotary 
press (one or two colors) very simple 
to operate, printing from rubber plates 
and aniline or typographic ink at high 
speed. We have a three-color aniline 
rotary press 36 inches wide and a 
single color rotary 48 inches wide on 
which we print jumbo rolls, sulphite 
and kraft papers, but for printing the 
gummed paper rolls these presses are 
too big and too costly to operate. What 
we need is a small, fast rotary about 
12 inches wide. 

There are rotary presses on the 
market which print from rolls of 
different widths from which you 
may make a selection. 


THERMOGRAPHIC OVERLAYS 

Is there any place where we can buy 
the powder for making thermographic 
overlays? 

It is possible that you may buy the 
very finely powdered resin from a 
dealer in thermographic equipment 
and supplies. It must be very finely 
powdered. It is doubtful whether it 
would be practicable to buy a small 
quantity of a natural resin like dam- 
mar and powder it yourself. 


IMMERSION VISIBLE INK 

In your January issue you answered 
two inquiries about the type of invis- 
ible ink that becomes visible when the 
paper or card is dipped in water. 
Would you please send us the names of 
those printers who specialize in this 
process? 

A list has been sent to you. This 
speciality was very profitable to cer- 
tain printing plants which mastered 
it when it first caught the public’s 
fancy. 
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MAKING INDEX GUIDES 

We should be grateful if you could 
do us the favor of putting us in touch 
with manufacturers of machines suit- 
able for the production of celluloid cov- 
ered tabs for alphabetical index guides. 
We are also anxious to find a manufac- 
turer of a machine suitable for form- 
ing sheet celluloid into sheathes similar 
to the strip fitted to the visible edge of 
a card index pocket. 

The same die-cutting machines 
used to cut paper are used to die-cut 
celluloid. For information that is 
reliable about any special machine 
used in making the items you men- 
tion, consult the corporation which 
makes celluloid. 


PRINTED POLYETHYLENE BAGS 

Enclosed is a sample of a printed 
bag made from controlled polyethylene. 
We are seeking information as to the 
equipment necessary to print this bag. 
We would prefer to print on the fin- 
ished bag but if this is not practicable 
in quantities, the material may be had 
in rolls which would necessitate a 
sealer and cutoff. 

In quantities it is not practicable 
to print on the bags because it is not 
the economical way. Rotary equip- 
ment is provided for this work. 


INK, MAKEREADY, AND ROLLERS 

No one here seems to know what is 
wrong with the enclosed letterhead. 
I’ve been running 12- by 18-inch sale 
bills on this platen press recenfly. 
Here’s hoping you can help me. 

The ink is too soft for use on a 
type form on bond paper. Get a 
heavy (stiff) job or a bond ink. You 


may also need new rollers. Too much 
squeeze and too soft a packing is 
used. Change to hard packing and 
less of it. Make the cut and the type 
of uniform height at the start and 
place patches of tissue on the solids 
of the cut. Then with the right ink 
and good rollers you should have no 
further trouble with a form like this. 


M-24 OR MULTICOLOR PRESS 

I would like to know if you could 
tell me the manufacturer of a small 
printing press generally known as the 
M-24 or Multicolor, usually used for 
the printing of envelopes and letter- 
heads. It has been a number of years 
since I have seen one. If they are still 
made, I may be in the market for one. 

As far as we know, this press is 
no longer on the market although 
parts for it are still for sale. How- 
ever, better presses for this kind of 
work are manufactured today. 


SPECIAL INKS 

In your January issue there are 
articles about invisible and perfumed 
inks—also fluorescent colors. Can one 
buy these? 

The fluorescent colors for silk 
screen process, spraying, and the 
coating of paper are stock items but 
invisible and perfumed printing 
inks must be made to order. 


RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER 

Can you tell us where we can get 
repair parts for a 30-inch Rival lever 
paper cutter? 

Can any reader help us by supply- 
ing the answer to this query? 





Doping your 
Inks ¢ 


You’re looking 
for trouble! 


As long as printing presses have been 
running, pressmen have thought that ink 
needed a little something to make it work 
better. I wonder if they are not closely re- 
lated to the man who orders a fine steak 
but dopes it with sauce, salt, pepper, and 
everything else within reach before tasting. 

The only object in using ink is to color 
the paper. The smallest amount to do the job 
is the correct amount. The way to change 
the body of any ink is to add the same ink 
ground in a softer varnish, but containing 





the same amount of color. This would also 
apply to stiffening an ink by adding the 
same ink ground in a heavier base. The 
general practice is to cut the body with a 
reducer, cutting the color at the same time, 
then adding more ink to bring back the 
color. This causes filling of halftones, poor 
laying, mottling, and offset. 

Be sure the ink, press, form, and paper 
are warm. Try the ink before you dope it. 
This trial is to be made with fresh ink, not 
some that has been on the press during 
makeready, or some just out of an ink 
cabinet against an outside wall. If you don’t 
believe everything should be warm, try var- 
nishing your kitchen linoleum with cold 
varnish. 

Don’t wash the form, ink plate, or rollers 
with high test gasoline for the fast evapora- 
tion makes them cold and chills the ink. 
This will cause picking. There are a lot of 
hazards in the printing business, but we 
cause some of them ourselves. 

Buy good ink, be sure it is warm, and 
use the smallest amount possible. It will cost 
less in money and press time. 


H. G. Bradley 








Editor’s Note: Mr. Bradley is a former president of International A 





of Printing House Craftsmen 
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FREE 


Estimates on any of the following 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


NEW INSTALLATIONS; Kitchen exhaust Fans 
Manual Burglar Alarm 
Elec. House Number Signs 
Outlets - Regular 
Special Appliance Outlets 

Conversion of Old Work; = Any old or exposed 
wiring cleaned up or re- 
placed. 
Increasing of any wire 
size to meet standard 
wiring regulations. 


SPECIAL: Old Fuse Blocks Re- 
placed With Modern Circuit Breakers 
This is the latest development in 


modern circuit protection. 
No Fuses To Bother With. 


When an ordinary-.short circuit occurs, a 
mere push of a switch returns the lights. 
Entirely Safe and Fool Proof. 


For a FREE Estimate Call 


NORTH SHORE 
BOND ELECTRIC CO. 


UNiversity 4 - 8345 


Jypegtaphie (linte 


Free 


ESTIMATES ON ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


Kitchen Exhaust Fans 
New Manual Burglar Alarms 
Installations lec. House Number Signs 
Outlets — Regular 
Special Appliance Outlets 


Any old or exposed wiring 
Conversion or cleaned up or repaired. 
Old Work Increasing of any wire size 
to meet standard wiring 
regulations. 


Special 


MODERN CIRCUIT BREAKERS. THIS IS THE LATEST DE- 
VELOPMENT IN MODERN CIRCUIT PROTECTION. NO 
FUSES TO BOTHER WITH. 


OLD FUSE BLOCKS REPLACED WITH 


When an ordinary short circuit occurs, a 
mere push of a switch returns the lights. 


ENTIRELY SAFE AND FOOLPROOF 


For free estimates call 


NORTH SHORE BOND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TELEPHONE UNIVERSITY 4-8345 
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@ WHAT Is the price situation these 
days? Is is weaker or is it about the 
same? Is it simply a matter of more 
competition or has that competition 
forced prices down? We asked this 
of a good friend who buys a lot of 
printing. We found his answer very 
interesting. 

“T don’t think the price structure 
has weakened,” he said, “but it is 
much more irregular than it has 
been. Firms that formerly gave me 
uniform prices now show surprising 
variations. By this I mean that firms 
which have been quoting prices that 
I know are in line will suddenly put 
through a quotation that is all out 
of reason. Yet their next price is 
likely to be back in the usual brack- 
et. I don’t know whether the esti- 
mators are getting careless or are 
overloaded by the number of new 
salesmen that are around.” 

This was a new angle which we 
decided to investigate further. Con- 
sulting friends of long standing in 
the industry we ran into this situa- 
tion: the industry is facing a short- 
age of capable estimators. Probably 
the bosses have underestimated the 
value of a good estimator to the 
plant. But whatever the cause it is 
evident that the industry has not 
been training the men it needs. The 
tendency has been to bid for the 
services of experienced men rather 
than to develop them in the shop. 


Need Competent Estimators 


Someone has to help the new sales- 
man. Where will he get the informa- 
tion he needs in each inquiry unless 
he works it over with a competent 
estimator? With the big number of 
green salesmen around it is evident 
that the estimating department is 
being loaded up with extra work. 
And with the need to help older 
salesmen always present it is not 
surprising that some weird prices 
creep into the estimates. 

In the PIA sales manual the new 
salesman is constantly admonished, 
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“Consult your technician.” Who can 
this be but the estimator? The esti- 
mator and the salesman work to- 
gether as a team. The salesman 
brings in the inquiry, the estimator 
analyzes it. It is the estimator’s job 
to figure out the best methods of 
production for the job and estimate 
the cost. But in dealing with a new 
salesman the estimator must do 
much more. It is his job to go over 
the information the salesman has 
brought back and see whether or 
not it is complete. If the salesman 
is new at the job the information 
can be missing in several essentials. 
In fact it can be completely mis- 
leading. Yet how can a satisfactory 
estimate be made unless the infor- 
mation is complete? 


Incomplete Data Is Costly 


If the salesman’s work is to be 
effective it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that he furnish complete and 
accurate information. And who is 
there to check his information ex- 
cepting the estimator? It is he alone 
who can put the inquiry into proper 
form by sending the salesman back 
after the missing information. And 
it is the estimator’s job to give the 
salesman sufficient information to 
enable him to talk intelligently to 
the prospect. 

This may seem like a discussion 
of a problem that rightfully belongs 
to the bosses. You may say that if 
the boss is more interested in get- 
ting a new compositor and paying 
him union wages for mechanical 
work than he is in paying as much 
for an estimator, that is his lookout. 
The comp is organized, the estima- 
tor is not. On the other hand, a good 
estimator will save the boss hun- 
dreds of dollars a year. The new 
comp won’t save him a nickel. 

What does this shortage of esti- 
mators mean to the average sales- 
man? First it offers a logical answer 
to your customer’s question as to 
why his quotations vary so much. 


More than this it often offers an 
opportunity to revise any quotation 
that seems out of line. If your com- 
petitor is much lower than you, and 
you are on good terms with the cus- 
tomer, ask him for the privilege of 
going over the quotation with him. 
Start at the beginning. How about 
the composition? Does your rival 
agree to furnish exactly the compo- 
sition asked for or does he lump it 
under the general expression “we 
set’? We know one salesman who 
missed this one in perfectly good 
faith. He and the estimator figured 
the amount to be set as Linotype. 
He got the job. Too late he discov- 
ered that the sample was set in 
Monotype. And the customer would 
accept nothing but Monotype. 


Important Points to Watch 


Both the salesman and the esti- 
mator were competent workmen. The 
salesman assuméd that because the 
face was available in Linotype, Lino- 
type would be satisfactory. If he had 
asked more questions he would have 
discovered his error. The estimator 
made a similar assumption and the 
job was won by an estimate which 
was too low. We will mercifully 
draw a curtain over the scene after 
the error was discovered. However, 
this episode emphasizes advantages 
of checking up on your rival’s com- 
position estimate before you give up. 
You may find he has missed some- 
thing the customer wants. 

Also you may find that you have 
included something that the cus- 
tomer does not need and would pre- 
fer not to have on his bill. It works 
both ways, either of which can be to 
your disadvantage. 

While you are making sure that 
you are quoting on the composition 
your customer wants, get him to 
give you a sample of printing such 
as he says he will accept. Is it care- 
fully lined up or is it a slap-dash 
job? This makes a lot of difference 
in the cost, both in the lock-up and 
the binding time. Also it gives an 
indication of the quality of make- 
ready required. 

Then look over the cuts carefully. 
Some engravers will sell you half- 
tones for as little as fifty per cent of 
the price charged by the best grade 
shops. Can you get away with zinc 
line cuts or are the lines so fine that 
you must use copper? Don’t figure 
on buying your engravings at too 
high a price or you will be out of 
line. But don’t plan a cheap job 
when it is evident that the best 
workmanship is wanted. 

Is the run long? Careful about 
figuring on making the type and 
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original plates do for too many im- 
pressions. They may not stand up. 
Particularly they may not be in 
shape for reprints. A large quantity 
may warrant steel-faced electros. In 
any event your quotations should 
specify exactly what you intend to 
furnish and you should ask your 
customer whether or not your low- 
bidding competitor agrees to fur- 
nish such good material. 

Makeready is another operation 
on which different printers have 
conflicting ideas. It takes time to 
do a good job; or it can be slopped 
through to make money on a cheap 
bid. Look over some of the prospect’s 
previous printing. Does it do justice 
to the illustrations? Is the color 
even over the whole job? If there 
is a second color is that the same 
wherever it appears ? How about reg- 
ister? Is it hairline or does it miss? 
It is hard to specify the quality you 
will furnish on all points covered by 
makeready but you can at least file 
a sample of your work correspond- 
ing to the grade you plan to furnish. 
You can then point out the qualities 
in which it excels and ask your 
buyer friend to compare the sample 
with a similar one furnished by the 
cheaper printer. 

Color match is another point on 
which the cheaper printer often falls 
down. Accurate match takes time on 
the press. Frequently it requires a 
better than average grade of ink. 
The cheaper printer is likely to miss 
out on both counts. He is likely to 
use a cheaper ink and to make a care- 
less try at matching. Be sure that 
your customer is satisfied that the 
cheaper price will get him just the 
color he wants. 


Paper Can Present Problems 


Paper is another part of the order 
offering a chance for misrepresen- 
tation, unintentional or otherwise. 
Long experience, both in selling and 
in using paper, has taught the writer 
the utter futility of trying to judge 
the worth of paper simply by looking 
at it. Looking at a sample of paper 
will not show its receptivity to ink. 
Nor will it show whether the paper 
has been sheeted one roll at a time 
or several rolls simultaneously. Yet 
these two factors are important if 
the work is to be of the highest 
quality. 

Another thing: No buyer can tell 
whether a sample is a first or a sec- 
ond simply by looking at it. A “sec- 
ond” is a paper which started in life 
as a first but was thrown into the 
seconds class by some imperfection. 
If the particular sample does not 
show the imperfection (it may eas- 


ily have been on a part of the sheet 
not used for the sample) there is no 
way the buyer can tell whether or 
not it is perfect paper. Unless speci- 
fications include a standard brand of 
paper by name they may not offer 
what the buyer thinks he is getting. 


Roads to Misunderstanding 


And here is a trick which some- 
times saves the money of an unscru- 
pulous printer on his estimate. The 
customer may lay out the piece with 
a bleed. Without bleed it would cut 
evenly from a standard sheet of pa- 
per. With the bleed it may need the 
next size larger. Sometimes a printer 
will skimp the finished size, figuring 
on saving money by getting away 
with a smaller size paper. This does 
not happen very often but it is some- 
thing to watch. 

Finally, the question of binding 
offers many chances for misunder- 
standing. If only pamphlet binding 
is involved there is little chance for 
savings excepting in the care used. 
But case binding is another matter. 
Here, unless your competitor writes 
complete specifications which can be 
checked with yours, the buyer will 
have no assurance that he is being 
offered as good a job. 





Spelling with a 


Difference 


The Chicago Tribune has 
been using f for ph in the mid- 
dle of words: sofomore, so- 
fistry, biografy. This is part 
of a campaign for sane spell- 
ing. The paper also drops the 
final f in words that end in ff, 
thus: plaintif and bailif. 

However, the editor permits 
photographer and_ phono- 
graph on the assumption that 
this makes it less difficult for 
the readers who must consult 
the dictionary for spelling and 
meaning. 

This newspaper has been 
using simplified spelling for 
quite some time, as witness 
the following terms: catalog, 
dialog, frate, tho, thru, and 
thoro. The decision with re- 
spect to the f is the newest 
edition to the Tribune style 
manual.—David T. Armstrong. 











How far off do some of the esti- 
mates get? It is surprising. Here 
are some figures for which the 
writer can vouch; at least they were 
supplied by the purchasing agent 
involved. A certain engineering or- 
ganization has been in the habit of 
turning out a yearly edition of a 
manual. It has been plated and re- 
vised each year. In round figures the 
edition is 14,000; 514 by 8 inches, 
1200 pages, letterpress, case-bound. 
This year it was decided to reset to 
an 814 by 11 page size, 700 pages. 

The job was thrown open to com- 
petition and the fun began. One 
printer submitted a figure of $41,000 
for the job complete. The next figure 
was from a composition house which 
wanted $60,000 for the composition 
alone or about $85 per page. (Gosh!) 
This scared the purchasing agent 
and he asked the first printer to re- 
figure the estimate. It came out the 
same way the second time and the 
purchasing agent was reassured by 
getting two other prices, one of $43,- 
000 and the other of $45,000. Mean- 
while he went to work on offset and 
found that any one of three compo- 
sition houses would sell him complete 
reproduction proofs at $19 per page. 
Then he found an offset house which 
would print and bind the job for 
$20,000. 

This was nearly $8,000 less than 
his best letterpress price. He was 
about to take it when in ambled a 
letterpress printer from out of town. 
After due deliberation this worthy 
submitted a price of $20,000 for the 
job complete, including all typeset- 
ting. This knocked offset out of the 
picture and made previous letter- 
press estimates look as though they 
had been submitted by a bunch of 
bandits. The out-of-town printer of- 
fered two reasons for a price only 
one-half that of other letterpress 
printers. First: he specialized in this 
type of work; and second, he paid 
out-of-town wages. 

Maybe so; but if we were that 
purchasing agent we would want to 
examine the proposition pretty thor- 
oughly before accepting it. However, 
we wish him luck. 


Check Competitors’ Estimates 


So don’t be downhearted if your 
competitor puts in wild prices. In- 
stead, accept it as a challenge to 
show how good your own offer is 
and how much the buyer has to gain 
by trusting your carefully worded 
specifications. Don’t tell your cus- 
tomer that your competitor is crazy. 
Show him the loopholes in his speci- 
fications. You may dig up something 
interesting. 
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Developments in Industry 
And Fast Moving Programs 
Highlight ITCA Conference 


@ MEMBERS of the International Ty- 
pographic Composition Association 
explored a variety of topics at their 
Eastern District Conference, held in 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, April 21-22. As usual, Frank 
Sherman, ITCA executive director, 
lined up a fast-moving program that 
kept everybody busy and interested 
from Friday morning through Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Among highlights of the meeting 
were a demonstration of the Foto- 
setter at Intertype’s plant in Brook- 
lyn, a technical forum on Saturday 
afternoon, and an inspirational ad- 
dress by Beatrice Warde at the con- 
ference luncheon. Again, as at the 
annual convention in Boston last fall, 
there were demonstrations of ATF’s 
Hadego photocomposition machine, 
and Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion’s Justowriter. 


Opening Session 


Opening session on Friday morn- 
ing proved a good warm-up to get 
the boys thinking in terms of devel- 
opments in the industry. Fred A. 
Hacker, vice-president of American 
Type Founders, presented a review 
of the “trends”; Frank Lightbown, 
an ITCA member from Boston, ex- 
plained his system of “correlated” 
shop form records. Frederick H. 
Lutz, of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
president of ITCA, presided. Ralph 
Specce, president of the Typogra- 
phers Association of New York, 
welcomed the conference to the host 
city; O. B. Powell, of Chicago, ITCA 
vice-president, made the reply of 
appreciation on behalf of members. 

Mr. Hacker, using a series of 
large charts and statistics, traced 
the steady growth of the graphic 
arts industry in size (number of 
plants), in business volume, and in 
its technical progress. He went into 
detail particularly in outlining the 
growth of offset lithography, with 
its sharply increased impact on the 
industry during the past fifteen 
years. He also forecast a continuing 
increase in the commercial adapta- 
tions of gravure. 

Mr. Hacker viewed development 
of photo-mechanical techniques as 
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the most “influential” of current 
trends, adding that production of 
repro proofs for the offset process 
had opened up a “new field” for the 
trade compositor. Photo-typesetting, 
he declared, may change ‘‘the whole 
picture of printing,” and it is the 
responsibility of the compositors to 
maintain their own dominent posi 
tion as the new technology becomes 
a working actuality. He said that 
photography can “potentially ap- 
proach” perfection in reproduction, 
maintaining that photo-typesetting 
would exert a real influence in the 
trade within two or three years. 

Mr. Lightbown distributed sam- 
ples of his shop record forms, with 
photos showing how they were used 
in the various departments of the 
plant. Basically, the system consists 
of duplicate job record “tracers” in 
a different color for each depart- 
ment, carrying all information re- 
lating to the job. These tracers are 
racked in each department as the 
order is received, then removed from 
the rack as the job is put in work. 
Time and cost information is filled 
in as the job progresses. When com- 
pleted for delivery, the information 
is collected in one batch for billing. 
In effect, Mr. Lightbown explained, 
the system provides an almost auto- 
matic job record, giving, on comple- 
tion, over-all figures relating to the 
job, as well as furnishing work rec- 
ords of each employee on his time 
sheet basis. 


Fotosetter Demonstration 


The demonstration of the Fotoset- 
ter attracted a full delegation from 
the conference on Friday afternoon, 
members being transported in buses 
to the Intertype plant in Brooklyn. 
Preliminary to the demonstrations, 
there was an explanation, illustrated 
with slide projections, of working 
technique of the photo-typesetting 
machine. Representing Intertype for 
this discussion were A. T. Mann, H. 
R. Freund, and Harold Plaut. 

This presentation was a review 
and elaboration of information re- 
garding the Fotosetter that has been 
carried in the trade press, and de- 
scribed at various trade group gath- 


erings during the past year or two. 
Operating principle of the Fotoset- 
ter is an adaptation to photographic 
methods of the Intertype slug-cast- 
ing mechanism. The matrices carry 
photographic reverse-images of the 
characters which are brought into 
position from the magazine by op- 
eration of the standard keyboard. 
(There is also a typewriter key- 
board which can be attached to the 
mechanism.) A line at a time, the 
matrices are brought automatically 
into camera position, and there pho- 
tographed on a “galley” of film. The 
film is developed into a positive or 
negative, depending upon the end 
use, or can be produced as a type 
proof on paper. Through automatic 
reduction or magnification, as gov- 
erned by the operator, two magazine 
sizes of matrices can produce eleven 
set sizes. 


Financial Picture Presented 


Corrections after proofing are 
made with special equipment set up 
to position automatically new lines 
of type that are stripped into the 
original proof by hand. 

Mr. Plaut emphasized that his 
company thought of the Fotosetter 
as a “supplement” to present equip- 
ment, rather than a replacement and 
was confident that it would open up 
new business for the trade composi- 
tors. For quality typesetting, he 
mentioned particularly the ability 
of the machine to close-fit combina- 
tions of letters that may be awk- 
wardly spaced when cast in metal. 

On Friday night there were dem- 
onstrations of the Hadego machine 
which sets display type photograph- 
ically; and the Justowriter, a ma- 
chine which operates on the electric 
typewriter principle with automatic 
justification. Mr. Hacker was in 
charge of the demonstration of the 
Hadego, representing ATF; Frank 
DeWitt, of the Commercial Controls 
Corporation, explained the Justo- 
writer, stressing that it should be 
thought of in terms of jobs the com- 
position house wouldn’t ordinarily 
handle, or couldn’t handle economi- 
cally with standard equipment. (De- 
tails of these machines and their 
demonstrations were carried in THE 
INLAND PRINTER in the November, 
1949, issue). Working samples of 


the new face designed by Bruce. 


Rogers for Justowriter were shown. 
The new face has been named Justo- 
writer Centaur. 

At the Saturday morning session, 
there were three speakers. William 
Arthur Clark, ITCA auditor, spoke 
on composites; John ‘W. Seybold, 
director of labor relations, Printing 
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Industries of Philadelphia, spoke on 
developments in the labor field; 
Glenn C. Compton, public relations 
director of the Printing Industry of 
America, spoke on new methods of 
composition. 

Mr. Clark described ratio compos- 
ite figures for the industry as being 
“road signs on the highway of man- 
agement,” then went on to quote 
statistics which show comparative 
yearly trends in financial position 
of composition houses. As “danger 
signs,” he mentioned the decrease in 
ratio of assets to liabilities during 
the past three years; and decrease 
in ratio of working capital to debt, 
due, no doubt, to the increase in 
equipment buying. In 1946, he said, 
35 per cent of total assets were in 
equipment. This rose to 38 per cent 
in 1947, and to 40 per cent in 1948. 

On the basis of the cost of living 
index, Mr. Seybold believed there 
was no justification now for higher 
wages, pointing out that composing 
room wages had risen 59 per cent 
while cost of living had increased 
only 35 per cent. Current cost of liv- 
ing, he said, was back to the 1947 
figure, and seemed “fairly stabil- 
ized.” He had observed ‘‘no general 
incentive” lately for composing room 
workers to strike for contract in- 
creases, and believed it was a good 
time for management to “gain the 
initiative” in labor negotiations, al- 
though he was not in favor of wage 
reductions. He saw the “pressure 
for pensions” decreasing, but de- 
mands for a third vacation week 
increasing. He thought the larger 
cities should “hold the line” at a 
37144-hour work week; the smaller 
cities at 40. Any decrease in work- 
ing week, he declared, should be 
based on the same hourly wage as 
the longer one, rather than on the 
same take-home pay for shorter 
hours. 


New Developments Described 


Mr. Compton, who specializes in 
his industry talks on the new meth- 
ods of composition, presented his 
outline of the two major develop- 
ments—the typewriter machines, 
and the photo-typesetting machines. 
Under the former type he listed the 
Vari-Typer, the Justowriter, and 
the Lithotype; under the latter, the 
Fotosetter, the Hadego, the British 
Rotofoto, and the Lithomat. The 
Lithomat, he explained, was differ- 
ent from the others because it had 
started with the principles of elec- 
tronics, bringing them to bear on 
the techniques of typesetting, while 
the others had started with tradi- 
‘ional typesetting principles, and 


adapted them to photography. The 
Rotofoto machine, he said, was in 
reality a complete production “de- 
partment,” set up in units for type- 
setting, proofing and page make-up. 

Harold L. McGirr, of New York, 
ITCA vice-president, presided at the 
Saturday luncheon, with Augustus 
Giegengack, of Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, as toastmaster. 
Mr. Giegengack talked up the big 


mighty industry” so that it can con- 
tinue to be a united force in arts, 
culture and commerce. 

Out of the session on Saturday 
afternoon came the start of a defi- 
nite program to stimulate research 
in the problem of repro proofing on 
acetate. A panel speaker, J. J. Micik, 
of International Printing Ink, de- 
scribed difficulties encountered in 
producing an ink that would set 
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Warde, international typographic authority, and Frederick H. Lutz, of Brockton, Massachusetts, the 
International Typographic Composition Association president, make a happy threesome at meeting 


graphic arts exposition to be held 
in Chicago next September, saying 
that more than 95 per cent of the 
exhibit space already had been sold. 
He then introduced Beatrice Warde, 
of the Monotype Corporation, Lon- 
don, who was in this country on an 
extended visit. 


Beatrice Warde Address 


Miss Warde delivered a plea to the 
composition men to live up to their 
responsibilities in holding the vari- 
ous segments of the graphic arts 
together. The history of modern 
printing, she said, going back to 
Gutenberg, was the history of “dif- 
ferent experts working as a team.” 
In present-day practice, she added, 
the number of experts and their 
specialties had increased vastly, so 
that there was real danger of losing 
the mutual inspiration and co-oper- 
ation that had accomplished such 
great things in the graphic arts. 
The composition field, she continued, 
had, in actuality, created a separate 
industry for itself, where much of 
the creative work that makes print- 
ing a medium for “transferring 
thought” is done. It was up to the 
compositors, she declared, to assume 
a major role in “holding the craft 
together,” and to “re-integrate our 


properly and dry quickly on acetate. 
He then mentioned a coating that 
had been produced for successful 
printing on surfaces such as metal 
and glass, suggesting that a similar 
coating might be produced for ace- 
tate proofing materials. This sug- 
gestion was taken up with quick 
enthusiasm, and it was voted to ap- 
point a committee immediately to go 
into the matter with ink companies 
and manufacturers of acetate. The 
committee is to present a detailed 
report at the September ITCA con- 
vention in Chicago. 


Report on Survey 


Fred Hoch, Jr., ITCA research 
man, reported on a survey conducted 
by the organization among its mem- 
bers on the comparative time in- 
volved in setting short measures of 
different widths and in different 
point sizes. Walter Adamson, mem- 
ber from Toronto, explained a sys- 
tem set up as a basis of procedure 
for the billing and charging of cus- 
tomers for metal in type page forms 
or galleys. 

The ITCA leaders plan an equally 
informative and stimulating pro- 
gram during September convention 
in Chicago at Sheraton Hotel, from 
September 14 through September 16. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION MADE PRACTICAL 


UPON COMMERCIAL BASIS BY THE FOTOSETTER 


@® THE Intertype Fotosetter is the 
first to offer photographic composi- 
tion upon a commercially practical 
basis. This machine produces justi- 
fied composition in “galley” form 
directly on film or photographic pa- 
per in one operation. The. composi- 
tion can include any amount of text, 
display, and tabular matter in lines 
of any length up to and including 
forty-two picas. 

As in the slug-casting machine, 
circulating matrices bearing the let- 
ter images are stored in a magazine. 
As the operator manipulates the key- 
board, the matrices are delivered to 
the assembling elevator. Here the 
operator may make corrections, just 
as he does on a regular slug machine. 
Once the line is raised to delivery 
position for the usual casting oper- 
ation, succeeding action follows au- 
tomatically while the operator is 
composing the next line. 

As soon as the line of mats reaches 
the camera, the justifier automati- 
cally adjusts itself for the required 
expansion. Each matrix (not the full 
line) is then elevated to the camera 
aperture, the letter image is pro- 
jected on the film, then the matrix is 
raised to a transfer point where it is 
pushed onto a second-elevator bar. 
The spacing of the letters on the film 
is controlled basically by the thick- 
ness of the matrices carrying the 
characters. As each matrix is re- 
moved from the line, a simple rack 
and gear assembly causes the film 
carriage to move a distance equal to 
or proportionate with the thickness 
of the matrix removed. 

Following the exposure of the last 
character, the line of matrices is 
raised to the distributor by the sec- 
ond elevator and each matrix is re- 
turned to its proper channel. 

The magazine, in which the Foto- 
setter matrices or “Fotomats” are 
stored, has 117 channels, each one 
of which will accommodate twenty 
matrices. Two extra channels are 
provided for spaces, and one extra 
channel for lower case e’s. The key- 
board is provided with 114 keys and 
can be operated by Teletypesetter or 
by typewriter keyboard. The ma- 
chine offers type sizes from four- to 
thirty-six-point inclusive. 

The Fotosetter camera exposes at 
a rate of 480 characters per minute, 
or eight per second. 

Corrections in composition are 
made by means of a corrector de- 
signed for the product of the ma- 
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chine. The device provides locating 
pins which are adapted to precise 
alignment holes made in the film at 
the time the line is exposed to the 
camera. The corrector cuts out the 
original line and the corrected line 
to precisely the same size and align- 
ment. The corrected lines are in- 


Intertype Fotosetter looks like a line slug-casting 


serted in the original film and are 
held in position by vacuum for easy 
taping. 

Proofs of Fotosetter film composi- 
tion are made by either of two meth- 
ods. When only a few proofs are 
needed, dry proofs are produced by 
the Ozalid method in a few seconds 
and the paper takes pencil, ink, or 
crayon readily. When many proofs 
are needed, Eastman cellulose ace- 








tate plate for proofs or a paper mul- 
tilith plate offer satisfactory meth- 
ods. The plate is prepared in a few 
minutes and will produce hundreds 
of proofs, it is said, on a Multilith 
or small Webendorfer. 

The first machine, installed in the 
Government Printing Office in 1946, 
is continuing to turn out composi- 
tion for nationally circulated books 
printed by offset. 

Thus, the Fotosetter looks essen- 
tially the same as a line slug-casting 





hine, but has and fens features 





machine but the type-metal casting 
unit is replaced with camera equip- 
ment and a lens system. The mat- 
rices bear a type negative and the 
point size may be enlarged or re- 
duced as it is photographed. The 
product of the machine is a film tape 
of type matter either positive or 
negative. The film tape is readily 
cut into lines and a paragraph or 
page of type thus assembled. 
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INK-So.Lv “30,” a hand cleaner for 
dissolving and removing printers’ inks 
and stains from the hands, is an- 
nounced by the Schultz Laboratories. 
The hand cleaner contains a special 
cold cream base and emollient skin- 
protecting oils. The cleaner is avail- 
able in 1-pound cans or bulk-packed. 
A standard dispenser is also available. 


INSULUX Light-Directing Glass Block 
Number 363, designed to transmit more 
daylight under conditions usually con- 
sidered adverse, has been introduced 
by the Insulux Division of American 
Structural Products Company. The 
new block is considered ideal for all 
types of industrial and commercial 
locations where ample natural light 
is essential for good seeing conditions. 
The new block is available in an 8-inch 
$1ze, 


ANSCO REPROLITH ORTHO Vinyl! Base 
Film, a new graphic arts film said to 
have extreme dimensional stability, is 
announced by Ansco. Designed for 
map-making, line separations, and for 
photo template work, the film has an 
emulsion of high contrast and speed 
characterized by high orthochromatic 
sensitivity. Its use with filters, the man- 
ufacturer states, permits an improved 
rendition of copies which would other- 
wise require the use of hand work on 
the negatives. 


ADJUSTABLE SPACEBAND BUFFER FIN- 
GER SUPPORT has been introduced by 
Linotype Parts Company. The support 
is applied to a line-casting machine in 
about two minutes to provide a means 
of compensating for wear in the cast- 
ing, which heretofore has provided the 
support for the buffer finger. After 
tightening it in place, the support can 
be tapped slightly from the under side 
to tilt the Spaceband Buffer Finger to 
the desired angle, in order to have the 
spacebands lean forward as they as- 
semble. By thus insuring the proper 
stance of the spacebands in the assem- 
bling elevator, the manufacturer states, 
an important cause of spaceband trans- 
position is eliminated. 


HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE COMPANY 
announces a new all-purpose press for 
the specialty printer. The simple web- 
fed press can be used in aniline, letter- 
press, and rotogravure printing; and 
with a rewinder or sheeter. The press 
is built in stack design with each color 
complete with fountain and tympan 





roll. Obtainable in from one to six 
colors, the press can be ordered with 
one or two color units and additional 
colors added later. The press may be 
wholly aniline or letterpress or com- 
binations. Single or double rotogravure 
units can be added, also numbering, 
perforating, slitting, and scoring at- 
tachments. It may be used for any re- 
peat by a change of print rolls and 
print roll gears. Gear changes in the 
sheeter will meet the same register as 
applied to the press. Maximum repeat 
is 30 inches; minimum is 10 inches. 
Print rolls changes and washup are 
effected quickly, it is claimed; drying 
equipment is incorporated in the unit. 
Maximum speed of the sheeter is 450 
feet per minute. Rubber plates are 
used for aniline and letterpress oper- 
ations; etched copper-plated rolls are 
employed for rotogravure. Three-di- 
rectional adjustment means rapid and 
accurate register while the press is in 


THREE NEW items have been added 
to the line of products marketed by 
American Wood Type Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. The items 
are Duralumin lightweight furniture; 
a double-wedge midget quoin; and the 
Holroyd perforator. 

Duralumin furniture is described as 
being as strong as steel, and weighing 
only one-fourth as much as conven- 
tional furniture. It is said to be fully 
resistant to all forms of pressure, and 
will not tarnish or rust. Fitting stand- 
ard wood imposing and furniture cab- 
inets, it is available in 2- to 12-pica 
widths, 10- to 60-pica lengths, and in 
fonts and sorts. 

The double-wedge midget quoin is 
described as a new positive-lock type 
that will not slip. Its size—2% ems by 
8 ems—permits use in areas too tight 
for the average quoin, according to the 
manufacturer. The double-wedge quoin 
is also available in standard sizes. 


This Hudson-Sharp Machine Company all-purpose press serves for aniline, letterpress, and rotogravure 


motion, it is stated. Design of fountains 
assures rapid washup and speedy re- 
placement of rolls. 

The sheeter has a rotary cutoff knife, 
which is insertable and adjustable. A 
collecting cylinder is used for general 
sheeting with collations of from 5 to 
12 sheets delivered in single deliveries. 
In sheeting certain heavy stocks, the 
collecting cylinder may be cut out and 
a single sheet delivery thrown in. Both 
sides of a single sheet may be printed 
in a single operation and two sheets 
may be printed in one or two colors 
and sheeted or rewound. 


The Holroyd perforator is a British 
product, distributed exclusively here 
by American Wood Type, and has been 
sold extensively in Europe, the com- 
pany states. Its purpose is to perfor- 
ate while printing, without harm to 
rollers, tympan, or makeready. It is 
said to permit both operations at the 
same time, at full press speed. It is 
made on the point system, is inserted 
like furniture, can be combined with 
type and plates in one form, and can be 
used on any stock from onionskin to 
postcard, perforating within six points 
of type matter. 
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A NEW 22-SCALE LOG LOG SLIDE RULE, 
bearing the identical scales of its larger 
10-inch counterpart, is announced by 
Pickett and Eckel, Incorporated. A 
back-to-back scale arrangement brings 
related scales together to give the 22 
scales the appearance of a simple 10- 
scale rule. The gradations are described 
as needle-sharp and with each rule is 
provided an instruction manual by 
Professor M. L. Hartung, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This pocket model 
log log rule is 1 3/32 by 6 by 3/32 inches 
in size and weighs 2 ounces. It comes 
in a leather pocket case slip-boxed with 
the manual. 


THE JUNIOR model of the Taylor 
Registerscope has been developed to 
handle forms for small presses up to 
17 by 22 inches. With an application 
of the basic Registerscope principle, 
the Taylor Machine Company an- 
nounces, the model can handle curved 
plates for certain rotary presses. The 
chief advantage of Registerscope, Jr., 
is said to be securing register before- 
hand without the loss of press time in 
getting register. Neither special in- 
struction nor training is needed by an 
operator, we are informed. Any moves 
required to obtain absolute register are 
said to be infrequent and extremely 
minute. The model is described as 
equipped with its own imposing sur- 
face, as having no movable carriage, 
and as occupying a minimum of floor 
space. As optional equipment, it can be 
obtained with a built-in proof press to 
speed the preparation of forms for the 
electrotyper or for press. 


MONOMELT COMPANY announces the 
development of a new machine for 
faster and more accurate curving of 
platic plates. A unique feature of the 
machine is a flexible rubber water bag 
clamped to a curved upper steel platen 
by which uniform and controlled water 
pressure is applied over the entire 
surface of the plate. Due to the rubber’s 
flexibility, all irregularities of the 
plate’s surface are described as receiv- 
ing even pressure, thus assuring a more 
accurate and solid contact with the 
lower platen which corresponds to the 
curvature of the press cylinder. 

Plates to be curved are previously 
placed on a heated platen or in a hot 
water bath to make them pliable. The 
actual forming and setting of the 
plastic takes only ninety seconds on 
the machine, it is claimed. With the 
plate and platen in working position, 
hot water is run through the bag and 
lower platen water jacket for one-half 
minute. This keeps the plastic soft and 
permits the plastic to conform per- 
fectly to the curve of the lower platen. 
Replacing the hot water with cold for 
the next minute sets the plastic and 
assures a perfect fit on the cylinder. 

An air cylinder raises and lowers 
the upper platen and some quick-acting 
clamps hold it in proper position during 
the forming cycle. Interlocking water 
valves prevent water from entering 
the bag except when in position under 
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the clamps. Water pressure on the bag 
is controlled by a relief valve. 


THE CRAFTSMAN LITHO OFFSET util- 
ity table, 22% by 28% inches in size, 
with precision gear-equipped straight- 
edge, has been developed by Craftsman 
Line-up Table Corporation. The hori- 
zontal compression and spring tension 
straightedge is designed to permit the 
operator to work at both front and 
back of the table. Traveling horizon- 
tally over the glass surface on a track 
mounted on the right and left sides of 
the glass, cams permit its elevation to 
any height up to %-inch above the 
%4-inch surface. 

Mounted on the front and back of 
the straightedge blade is a rail with 
1/16-inch graduated rule. Steel tri- 
angles, two 10 inches and one 22 inches 
in size, can be locked and held in posi- 
tion. A locking screw on each gear 
wheel prevents the straightedge from 
moving when set. The table is equipped 
with match-plates mounted on the sides 
of the straightedge carriage which 
travel along the outer edge of the rule. 
Another matchplate is mounted on the 
sliding heads of the triangles. A car- 
boloy point Scriber is furnished for 
ruling on printing plates. Combination 
sliding grippers and sheet stops are 
mounted on the front edge of the table 
to hold the work down. A tray is 
mounted on the ledge at the back of 
the table, to hold pencils, brushes, and 
such. 


THE MULTIPLE DAVIDSON DUAL, a 
two-unit sheet-fed press recently in- 
troduced by Davidson Manufacturing 
Corporation, is reported to do any of 
the following three items in a single 
operation with a single operator: both 
sides, one color offset or letterpress; 
one color offset on one side and a sec- 
ond color offset or letterpress on the 
reverse; offset on one side with letter- 
press imprinting and numbering either 
combined or just one operation em- 
ployed. In addition, simple one-color, 
one-side, jobs may be handled on the 
first unit alone with the second unit 
disengaged. Either unit may be used 
for both offset and letterpress repro- 
duction. Change-over, it is claimed, can 
be accomplished quickly. Either metal 
or paper plates are used for offset work 
while rubber plates, curved electro- 
types, or loose type are used for letter- 
press. For imprinting, standard Lino- 
type slugs, rubber plates, or loose type 
are employed. 

A standard Davidson feeder with 
double-sheet eliminator supplies the 
first unit while an intermediate con- 
veyor carries the sheet from the first 
unit to the second, face.up or tumbled 
as required. Over-all size of the press 
is 28% by 108 by 55 inches. The feeder 
capacity is 5,000 sheets of 20-pound 
stock. The press has a speed of ap- 
proximately 5,400 revolutions per hour 
and weighs about 1,700 pounds. Maxi- 
mum size of sheet accommodated is 10 
by 14 inches and minimum paper size 
is 3 by 5 inches. 
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Fernand H. Willemain, Jr. 


Thirty-three years ago, Fer- 
nand H. Willemain, Jr., the de- 
signer of our appealing May 
cover, was born in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. At the age of five, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts became 
his home. After finishing the 
local high school, he grew a 
beard and studied at the Art 
Students League of the City of 
New York. Then he shaved his 
beard and became a commercial 
artist. 

Mr. Willemain worked in New 
York and Los Angeles before the 
beautiful hills of western Massa- 
chusetts (and a girl) settled him 
firmly in his home town of Hol- 
yoke. 

For the past three years he has 
been art director of Advertisers’ 
Press, Incorporated, a company 
offering public relations, adver- 
tising, and printing. There all 
techniques are called for—from 
simple line drawings to oil paint- 
ings. 

To obtain a better understand- 
ing of the graphic arts, Mr. Wille- 
main has worked as a printer and 
photoengraver. He tries to con- 
sider their working problems 
from his first rough artwork on. 


Note: “The Inland Printer” 
lines are not as hand-lettered by 
the designer, being Lydian Bold 
as “set” by the editor on the 
Hadego photo-lettering machine 
of American Type Founders. 
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ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS CHOSEN 

Forty prize winners in the fourteenth 
annual International Printing Ink es- 
say contest have been announced by 
Fred J. Hartman, educational director 
of the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association which sponsors the 
annual competition in co-operation with 
International Printing Ink. Over 15,000 
students from 332 schools competed 
for the prizes. 

Marilyn Porter of Minneapolis won 
the first prize of $500; Shirley Frerick 
of Covington, Kentucky, won the sec- 
ond prize of $250; and Ann Davis of 
Palestine, Texas, was the winner of 
the third prize of $100. 

“Color Printing as an Economic 
Force” formed the central theme for 
the contest. Portland High School, of 
Portland, Maine, received a silver cup 
plus a $25 award for the most hand- 
somely printed essay submitted. 


ILLINOIS OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

The Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois has re-elected the officers of the 
past year and a group of new directors. 
Officers re-elected are: president, Paul 
C. Clovis, president, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Press, Incorporated; first vice- 
president, Howard R. Stone, American 
Colortype Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Hugh S. Bowles, Sheldon Print- 
ing Corporation; third vice-president, 
J. W. Patterson, the Huston-Patterson 
Corporation, Decatur; treasurer, W. 
H. King, of the Stationery Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Directors elected for two-year terms 
are: Frank J. Armstrong, president 
of Hillison and Etten Company; John 
J. Bernhard, vice-president of Dexter 
Press; C. J. Farwell, Jr., president, 
the C. J. Farwell Company; Arnold G. 
Fernsted, proprietor, Edward J. Smith 
Printer (of Peoria) ; Carl Gorr, presi- 
dent, Carl Gorr Printing Company; 
Irving Winter, president of the Regen- 
steiner Corporation. 

Holdover directors are: A. J. Bar- 
boro, Aetna Stationers; Harry B. Clow, 
Rand McNally and Company; Frank 
A. Freeman, the Western Newspaper 
Union; John H. Goessele, Jr., C. O. 
Owen and Company; Eugene H. Koehl, 
Peerless Printing Company, of Joliet; 
and S. Eugene Rosenbacher, of Max 
Stern’s Sons Company. 


OXFORD APPOINTS DAVIS 

The Oxford Paper Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry G. 
Davis as general superintendent of its 
Maine Coated Division, of Rumford, 
Maine. In complete charge of opera- 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue date 


tions of this division, which manufac- 
tures Oxford’s line of enamel-coated 
papers, Mr. Davis assumed his duties 
February 6. At the same time, L. W. 
McFail, who has been with the com- 
pany for a number of years, was named 
technical superintendent at Rumford. 

Mr. Davis, a “fourth generation” 
paper man, has had extensive modern 
education and working experience in 
the industry. He has served in tech- 
nical and supervisory capacities with 
a number of paper plants, and for 
several years was production manager, 
Ozalid Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. He holds a degree 
in chemical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, where he studied 
pulp and paper making. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS TOUR 

A tour of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, at Erie, Pennsylvania, was 
recently made by sixty-four members 
of the Calumet Ben Franklin Club and 
the North Side Printers Guild of Chi- 
cago. The printers, supply men, and 
other graphic arts representatives trav- 
eled in a private railroad coach, toured 
the paper plant, and participated in a 
question-and-answer forum with Ham- 
mermill executives. Additional tours 
are planned by the two organizations. 


Chicago’s Calumet Ben Franklin Club and North 
Side Printers Guild visit Hammermill paper plant 


ANNIS APPOINTED 

The Oxford Paper Company has ap- 
pointed Harold M. Annis as manager 
of product development and manager 
of sales service of the company. Asso- 
ciated with Oxford since 1937, Mr. An- 
nis previously had been responsible for 
activities of the sales service depart- 
ment, which maintains contact with 
printing and lithographic plants, with 
particular attention being paid to 
pressroom problems. 


PIA MILWAUKEE MEETING 

Research and Engineering Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry will meet 
in Milwaukee on June 22. The group 
will proceed by bus from Milwaukee 
to Appleton and Neenah for visits to 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry and 
the Kimberly-Clark research laborato- 
ries on June 23. 

A proposed over-all Technical Soci- 
ety of the Graphic Arts and the recent 
incorporation of the council will be 
discussed at the meeting. The second 
annual report on research projects in 
the graphic arts industry will be dis- 
tributed during the meeting. 

The premakeready conference previ- 
ously scheduled for Chicago on June 24 
is being re-scheduled. This conference 
will be held in August on a date to be 
announced. 

Those desiring to attend the June 22 
meeting or the Appleton and Neenah 
visitations the next day are requested 
to write direct to the Research and En- 
gineering Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


MIEHLE APPOINTS STEVENS 

William J. Stevens has been ap- 
pointed by the Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Company as assist- 
ant manager of eastern offset press 
sales. For the past several years Mr. 
Stevens has served as executive secre- 
tary of National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. Previously he had been 
associated with several Philadelphia 
graphic arts firms in production ca- 
pacities, and was at one time plant 
superintendent at Edward Stern & 
Company. He is one of the founders 
of the National Association of Litho 
Clubs, and is a member of the New 
York.and Philadelphia Litho Clubs. 

Announcement of his new appoint- 
ment was made jointly by Carlton Mel- 
lick, Miehle vice-president in charge of 
sales, William Hogan, Miehle eastern 
district manager, and Walter E. Soder- 
strom, who is the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the NAPL. 





MORE PAPERS USING FAIRCHILD 

The Fairchild network of Photo- 
Electric Engraver service is expanding 
to 260 newspapers, according to C. A. 
Harrison, vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corporation. He reported to 
the annual convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association re- 
cently that steps were being taken to 
increase from nineteen to twenty-one 
the number of areas set up throughout 
the country to provide continuous serv- 
icing of the electronic machines, leased 
to newspapers on a monthly basis. 

“The 235 machines now in use have 
demonstrated that costs for engraving 
can be kept as low as seven cents a 
square inch, according to a recent sur- 
vey,” Mr. Harrison announced. “This 
same survey showed that installation 
of service, besides saving money, had 
in most instances resulted in increased 
revenue, justifying our claim that this 
engraver is the first new newspaper 
money-making device of the century.” 

William Reed, publisher of the Taun- 
ton (Massachusetts) Gazette, on April 
25 reported to the convention that “In 
addition to increasing circulation the 
new engravers are proving a source of 
new inceme by jobbing engravings for 
small weeklies in our area.” 

The Fairchild electric photoengraver 
makes halftone plates in plastic suit- 
able for molding stereotypes, for ob- 
taining proofs for reproduction by lith- 
ography, or for direct printing by 
letterpress. It will produce up to 8- by 
10-inch halftones. A light beam scans 
the photographic copy revolving at one 
end of a cylinder while a heated stylus 
burns out the spaces between the dots 
of the halftone on a sheet of plastic 
wrapped around the other end of the 
cylinder. An electronic scanner controls 
the depth of the indentations by con- 
trolling the current operating the sty- 
lus which cuts into the plastic material 
(or zinc) to create lines or dots. It is 
activated by tonal density of the copy. 


HALT STATE PLANT PLANS 
Postponement of approval for con- 
struction of a new $2,780,000 Cali- 
fornia state printing plant was recently 
announced by the state public works 
board. The postponement was decided 
upon until a legislative committee on 
state printing can make a survey of the 
project. Senator Luther E. Gibson, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
on printing, has been quoted as saying 
that his committee wishes to ascertain 
whether it would be cheaper to pur- 
chase some of the state’s printing. 


ATF ISSUES TYPE CATALOG 

For the first time since 1942, Ameri- 
can Type Founders has published a 
descriptive price list catalog showing 
samples of all the 260 foundry faces 
ATF has currently in production. A 
special section is devoted to the forty 
faces which will be taken out of pro- 
duction after May 31 due to slight de- 
mand, it is stated. 
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WHAT | WHERE WHEN 


a 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
June 8, 9, 10 


ANPA Mechanical Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. June 12, 13, 14 


Fifth District Craftsmen’s Conference. Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. June 16, 17 


Pacific Society of Printing House Craftsmen’s 
25th Annual Conference. Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon. July 21, 22 


Lithographers National Association. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 7, 8, 9 


Label Manufacturers’ National Association. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 9, 
10, 11 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. September 
36, 03, 32, 33 


Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition. In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. September 
11 through September 23 


Book Manufacturers’ Institute. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. September 11, 12, 13 


International Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion. Hotel Sheraton, Chicago, September 14, 
15, 16 


Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. 
Palmer House, Chicago. September 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23 


National Printing Equipment Association, in- 
corporated. Palmer House, Chicago. September 
18, 19 


National Graphic Arts Education Association. 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. September 21, 22, 23 


Kansas Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Kan- 
san Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. September 30, Octo- 
ber 1 


American Photoengravers Association. Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. October 9, 10, 11 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers. 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. October 25, 
26, 27, 28 


International Association of Electrotypers and 
Sterotypers. Bermuda cruise aboard the Queen 
of Bermuda and at the Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
October 28, 29, 30, 31, November 1, 2, 3 





In addition to the type faces, the 
catalog lists foundry spaces and quads, 
Duratin leads and slugs, and fonts of 
typographic accessories. There is also 
a description of ATF’s matrix prepara- 
tion service for ad-cuts and typecast 
products in foundry lines. 

The catalog is forty-eight pages and 
cover, pamphlet bound, 814 by 11 inches 
in size. 


NEW HAWAIIAN NEWS PLANT 

Two years’ study of modern news- 
paper plants resulted in the recer 
dedication and opening of the new 
Tribune-Herald building in Hilo, Ha- 
waii. The event was marked by 6,000 
visitors and the publication of a 98-page 
progress edition. 

The building measures 100 by 120 
feet, is constructed of structural steel 
and concrete, and is dressed with gray 
brick. There is a total floor space of . 
25,000 square feet in two complete 
floors. Features of the building are a 
pneumatic dispatch system and large 
aluminum sash windows which extend 
around the structure on the main floor 
and the rear portion of the lower floor. 


WESTINGHOUSE BOOKLET OFFERED 
A four-page booklet on selection of 
small motors is available from West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. First 
page explains why there are different 
types of fractional horsepower motors, 
and factors to be considered in select- 
ing the right motor for the application. 
The center pages, which open to form 
a chart, present in tabular form the 
various types of small motors, together 
with data regarding horsepower range, 
speed characteristics, torque, revers- 
ibility, bearings, mountings, and ap- 
plication. Information on specialized 
standard designs for specific applica- 
tions of small motors is included. 


ARTCRAFT CORPORATE CHANGE 

Samuel S. Aaron and Harry J. Riv- 
ard have purchased the Artcraft Com- 
pany, of Detroit. Business will continue 
at the firm’s present address under a 
new corporate name, Artcraft Litho. 
graph Company. Mr. Rivard is presi- 
dent and Mr. Aaron secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. Mr. Rivard has 
been the assistant sales manager of 
the Douglas Offset Company and Mr. 
Aaron general manager of the Detroit 
Typesetting Company. 


EXPENDABLE PALLETS MANUAL 

The Addison-Semmes Corporation 
has issued a new thirty-six-page man- 
ual entitled “Expendable Pallets at 
Work in the Paper Industry” which 
describes the use of expendable, corru- 
gated fiberboard pallets in shipping and 
storing roll and sheet paper stock of 
various types and sizes. Case histories 
of actual shipments are accompanied by 
photographs and mechanical sketches 
that indicate a variety of palletizing 
and loading procedures. Outbound unit 
load cost comparisons between the ex- 
pendable pallet and woodskid methods 
are also given. 


GILBERT OFFERS PORTFOLIO 

A new sample portfolio of Gilbert 
fine paper has been announced as avail- 
able by the Gilbert Paper Company, of 
Menasha, Wisconsin. The complete line 
of cotton-fiber papers is represented. 
A short description and general appli- 
cation of each type of paper is printed 
on the portfolio cover. 
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AYER CUP TO NEW YORK TIMES 

For the second consecutive year the 
New York Times has been awarded the 
F. Wayland Ayer Cup for excellence in 
typography, presswork, and makeup by 
judges of the Twentieth Annual Exhi- 
bition of Newspaper Typography. 

More than 840 English - language 
daily newspapers in the United States 
submitted entries. The required date of 
issue, March 8, was selected by lot. The 
three judges, Frank M. Sherman, exec- 
utive director of the International Ty- 
pographic Composition Association; 
Raymond Loewy, industrial designer, 
and E. McKnight Kauffer, artist, met 
on April 25 in the galleries of N. W. 
Ayer and Sons, Incorporated, to make 
the selections. In addition to the Ayer 
Cup award, which must be won three 
times for permanent possession, the 
judges selected honorable mention win- 
ners in four classifications. 

First honorable mention for news- 
papers of over 50,000 circulation went 
to The Christian Science Monitor. Sec- 
ond honorable mention was given the 
New York Herald Tribune, and third 
honorable mention to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

In the 10,000 to 50,000 circulation 
class, first honorable mention went to 
the Kingsport (Tennessee) Times, sec- 





Beacon-News, second honorable men- 
tion to the Kingsport (Tennessee) 
News, and third honorable mention to 
Dixon (Illinois) Evening Telegraph. 
The Mirror, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, was given the honorable mention 
for tabloids regardless of circulation. 


NEW CARNEGIE LABORATORY 

Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
added to its facilities an offset lab- 
oratory, outfitted with the latest offset 
equipment, for the purpose of offering 
a training program in lithography as 
well as instruction in technical and 
management problems related to offset 
printing. 


EXPOSITION DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

A twelve-page pamphlet has been 
issued by the management of the forth- 
coming Sixth Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition, “The World’s Greatest 
Temporary Printing Plant,” which will 
be held at the International Amphi 
theatre in Chicago, from September 11 
through 23. 

Russell H. Herrell, assistant to the 
president, expects the attendance to 
aggregate from 150,000 to 200,000 dur- 
ing the two weeks the exposition will 
be staged. While the exposition will be 
open to the trade for only two weeks, 
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Ayer Cup awarded to New York Times for excellence in typography, presswork, and makeup 


ond honorable mention to the Macon 
(Georgia) Telegraph, and third honor- 
able mention to the News-Dispatch, 
Michigan City, Indiana. 

First honorable mention for news- 
papers of less than 10,000 circulation 
was awarded to the Paris (Illinois) 


the immense building has been leased 
by the corporation for five weeks—two 
weeks to get ready, two weeks for the 
show, and one week to vacate. Approx- 
imately 200 firms, exhibiting products 
and services, will represent all phases 
of the graphic arts industry. 


Do you 


know that... 





e ADDITIONS to the staff of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons in recent months in- 
clude the folowing: Louis Ansbacher 
and Dorothy Barber, designers; John 
Fass, typographer; Walter Hortens, 
artist; Arthur R. Felch and Bruno 
Grimpel, printing craftsmen; and Will- 
iam Prager, production manager. . 
Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch, formerly a re- 
search chemist with the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, has joined the 
International Printing Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corporation. Dr. Hart- 
such will work with the western divi- 
sion of International Printing Ink... 
Clarence M. King, former assistant 
treasurer and secretary of the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been named treasurer. He 
will continue as assistant secretary. 
George H. Schoettly and Edwin H. 
Church are newly elected assistant 
treasurers of the company ... Neil P. 
Cullom has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of R. Hoe and 
Company, Incorporated, succeeding H. 
M. Tillinghast, who has retired from 
that post because of ill-health. Mr. Cul- 
lom, general counsel to R. Hoe and 
Company, Incorporated, has been a 
member of its board of directors for 
thirteen years ... Frederick G. Mc- 
Nally and William R. Biggs have been 
elected directors of Rand McNally and 
Company, Chicago. Mr. McNally is a 
son of the chairman, Andrew McNally. 
Mr. Biggs is a vice-president of the 
Bank of New York ... Globe Printers’ 
Supply, Incorporated, announces the 
appointment of Samuel Brown and 
Irving Zickel to the sales staff. Mr. 
Brown will cover the New York City 
area, while Mr. Zickel will call on print- 
ers of northern New Jersey ... Anchor 
Chemical Company, Incorporated, of 
Brooklyn, has appointed the Franklin 
Printers Supply Company, Philadel- 
phia, as a dealer... 


OFFSET CLINIC 

West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Montgomery, West Virginia, has 
announced an offset lithographic infor- 
mation clinic on June 15 and 16. Co- 
operating with the college will be 
technicians and specialists from East- 
man Kodak Company, American Type 
Founders, the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Multigraph Corporation, 
International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, and the C. B. Collins Supply Com- 
pany. The clinic will feature laboratory 
demonstrations by the specialists and 
round-table discussions on techniques 
and materials. The program will be di- 
vided between those who are new in 
offset and those who are actively en- 
gaged in the field. The college has been 
conducting printing courses since 1927. 
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REVISE HOUSE ORGAN DIRECTORY 

Printers’ Ink magazine is in the 
process of revising its Directory of 
House Organs and invites house organ 
sponsors to register the titles of their 
publications with it. The following in- 
formation is sought: 

The title of the house organ, name 
of the sponsor, street, address, city, and 
state—also an indication as to the type 
of publication, that is, whether internal 
(distributed by the manufacturers and 
by other business organizations exclu- 
sively among employees, salesmen and 
plant workers) ; external (distributed 
by manufacturers and business organ- 
izations among dealers, distributors 
and consumers) ; or combination (dis- 
tributed internally and externally). 

Registration of titles will be made 
only upon the direct verification of the 
sponsors and complimentary copies of 
the directory will be mailed to each 
company listed in the final volume at 
the time of its publication. 

More than 5,300 publications were 
listed in the directory, last published 
in 1947. 


NEW MORRILL INK PLANT 

The George H. Morrill Company, 
division of Sun Chemical Corporation, 
has started construction on a $250,090 
modern plant in Fort Worth, Texas. 
Plant will have a capacity of 16,000,000 
pounds of news ink and 500,000 pounds 
of commercial and job ink per year, 
and will serve its customers in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and parts of New Mexico and 
Alabama. Sid Rochelle, district man- 
ager for Morrill, will have his office 
in this new building when it is ready 
for occupancy the latter part of this 
year. 


INTERTYPE APPOINTS SHAAR 

Edwin W. Shaar has been appointed 
art director of Intertype Corporation. 
An alumnus of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, where he majored in let- 
tering and advertising design, Mr. 
Shaar was for six years with Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company as assist- 
ant to Sol Hess, art director. 

He is the designer of Flash, Flash 
Bold, Valient, and Czarin lower-case 
types. Diane, fully drawn calligraphic 
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EDWIN W. SHAAR 


letters, exemplifies his work in alpha- 
bets for photo-lettering usage. The 
emblem of International Typographic 
Association was designed by him. The 
emblem won first prize in a nationwide 
competition. 


NEW MERCHANDISING APPROACH 

American Type Founders’ new 1950 
model Little Giant cylinder job press 
will make a coast-to-coast trip in a spe- 
cially built Ford truck to small outly- 
ing print shops as well as to plants in 
metropolitan areas. 

The rolling, three-dimensional “cata- 
log” will give printers a first-hand 
demonstration and the opportunity to 
ask questions of the operator without 
having to browse through literature 
and specification sheets. The truck is 
26 feet long, has its own power-gener- 
ating and air-conditioning equipment, 
and carries a selection of paper and 
other supplies. The press, it is said, can 
be operated at its top speed of 5,000 
impressions per hour just as if it were 
securely anchored on a shop floor. Since 
the press occupies less than 20 square 
feet of floor space, there is plenty of 
room in the Exhibitruck for spectators. 


Interior of ATF Exhibitruck which takes 1950 
model of Little Giant cylinder job press to field 













ROCHESTER FOREMANSHIP COURSE 

Second annual foremanship course. 
to be held June 19-24 at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, is designed to 
give consideration to the basic and 
special problems of foremanship in th« 
printing industry. The program will 
include a series of lectures and dis- 
cussion sessions. Individual sessions 
have been divided into two categories 
treating both the human and technical 
side of foremanship. 

Original idea for the course stemmed 
from the International Typographical 
Composition Association, which re- 
quested, in 1948, that a special course 
be organized to give training in fore- 
manship for the printing industry. Suc- 
cess of the original venture has led to 
the permanent establishment of the 
summer program. 

Inquiries regarding the course may 
be addressed directly to the Depart- 
ment of Publishing and Printing, Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester, New York. Tuition fee, payable 
in advance, is $75 for the six days. 


RODERICK W. SMITH 

Roderick Walker Smith, president of 
the International Printing Ink Division 
of Interchemical Corporation, died of a 
heart attack on April 11 at Fort Myers 
Beach, Florida. Mr. Smith was fifty- 
five years old. 

Born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Smith was an athlete at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in his undergradu- 
ate years, and an officer in World War 
I. He became president of the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Division of Inter- 
chemical in 1944, and since that time 
had made his headquarters in New 
York. 


FRED J. TREZISE 

Fred J. Trezise, who had been asso- 
ciated with the printing trade for forty 
years in Chicago, died April 3 of in- 
juries received when he was struck by 
an automobile on March 30. Mr. Tre- 
zise was an instructor in THE INLAND 
PRINTER Technical School established 
by the late A. H. McQuilkin, former 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. He 
also conducted Specimen and Job Com- 
position departments and designed cov- 
ers for this magazine. 
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/PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ELECT LONG 





Perry Long, president of Bryan- 
Brandenburg Company, was elected 
president of the Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation of Southern California on 
March 21. Al Butterworth, Star En- 
graving Company, was elected vice- 
president and Lester Bennett, Mission 
Engraving Company, was elected treas- 
urer of the organization. 

Directors of the association are: 
Aubrey Duffy, Metropolitan Engrav- 
ing Company; Roy Gore, Gore Brothers 
Engraving Company; Louis Huber, of 
the Acme Engraving Company; William 
Rose, Roberts-Rose Engraving Com- 


pany; George C. Schaefer, Jr., George 
C. Schaefer and Son; and Harry Spen- 
cer, Los Angeles Engraving Company. 

A testimonial dinner for William J. 
Brandenburg, chairman of the board of 
the Bryan-Brandenburg Company, was 
held on the night of April 28. The high 
standards of “Bill” Brandenburg are 
evidenced by at least eleven owners of 
engraving and electrotyping plants in 
Los Angeles alone who either learned 
their trade or were at one time em- 
ployed by him. Mr. Brandenburg was 
one of the first presidents of the Photo- 
Engravers Association of Southern 
California. 
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Check these points 
and you will find it 


Make more money with U.S.E. Mono-Outlooks for these six 


reasons: 
THEY SELL BECAUSE: 


]_ First impressions made with 
them are favorable. 


2 Printing impressions are 
excellent. 


3 They save time and money 
in mailings because one 
address does double-duty. 


4. Easiest to fill because noth- 
ing to catch on. Checks, 
bills, etc., glide into the en- 
velope over the one-piece 
window. 


45 Large mailings go out fast- 
er. No foul-up damage with 
inserting machines. 


6 Distinctive features assure 
“repeat business. 


THEY MAKE GOOD BECAUSE: 


Clean, white paper with color- 
bordered permanently trans- 
parent window is distinctive 
and attractive. 

The envelope is printed in- 
side with opaque design for 
100% privacy. 

Quality is uniform and back- 
ed by U.S.E. Guarantee. 

Available everywhere in 
standard sizes through Paper 
Merchants, at prices that mean 
real value. _— 


MONO-OUTLOOK Euueloses 


Products of 


gm UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





Divisions from Coast to Coast 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 





INVITES PRINTING FOREMEN 

A Puerto Rican printing executive 
would like to have three experienced 
foremen—a composition foreman, a 
press foreman, and a_ bookbinding 
foreman—visit his plant for a week. 
The plan is to have but one foreman 
visiting the plant at one time. The 
firm will send each of the foremen a 
round-trip ticket on a Pan-American 
World Airways DC-4 (the trip from 
New York to San Juan is seven hours). 
The firm will also pay each man’s ex- 
penses at a first-class hotel and take 
him around to see everything that 
tourists care to see. 

In return, all the foremen would have 
to do is watch how the plant operates, 
take written notes, and then suggest 
to management what should be done 
to improve the organization. 

It is believed that one week’s visit 
by each of the above specializing fore- 
men will cover every angle. If the 
above applies and appeals to you, 
please write to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
All letters will be forwarded. 


INTERTYPE ANNUAL REPORT 

Both billings and net profits of Inter- 
type Corporation reached an all-time 
high in 1949, the recent annual report 
indicated. Operations of the corpora- 
tion and its domestic subsidiaries re- 
sulted in net income for the year of 
$1,731,865.59. This is equivalent to 
$7.81 a share upon the 221,740 shares 
of stock outstanding. 

Significant events of the year include 
the devaluation of the currencies of 
most of the foreign countries where 
the corporation’s products are sold, the 
establishment of a pension plan for the 
hourly production workers, and instal- 
lations of the Intertype Fotosetter. 


COLOR PRINTING ON RUBBER 

The Lee-Tex Rubber Products Cor- 
poration of California has just been 
licensed to use what is described as 
a new process for high-fidelity color 
printing on rubber goods. 

The process was invented by Alfred 
J. Iller and A. L. Smith, both of San 
Diego. Mr. Smith has described the 
process as the first to allow full-color 
photography reproduction on rubber. 

The corporation, one of the largest 
manufacturers of toy balloons, has sub- 
licensed the process to Rubberstone 
Corporation of California. In the proc- 
ess, color is said to be impregnated 
into the rubber in such a way that there 
is no loss of detail when the rubber is 
stretched. 


NEW IBM PUBLICATION 

IBM World Trade News, a new 
monthly publication for distribution to 
the company’s personnel abroad, is an- 
nounced as serving the same purpose 
abroad as Business Machines, a do- 
mestic employe newspaper which the 
company has published weekly for 
many years. Information articles are 
featured in this new 11%- by 14-inch 
publication. 





























































STUDENTS TOUR PLANTS 

Members of the current senior class, 
and first- and second-year graduates, 
Department of Printing, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, put in a hard- 
working Easter vacation devoted to an 
intensive study tour of plants in Phila- 
delphia and New York City. Traveling 
in a body at their own expense, and 
accompanied by four of their instruc- 
tors, the young men who are training 
themselves in printing management 
covered upwards of twenty-five plants, 
equipment and supply manufacturers, 
publishing offices, and the advertising 
agencies. They spent three days in 
each of the two cities. 

Each stop on the tour had been 
planned in detail. The managements 
of the companies visited set aside a 
portion of morning, afternoon, or eve- 
ning working hours to conduct a plant 
inspection and hold a forum meeting 
with the students. At these meetings, 
a host of practical problems, opera- 
tions, and methods were presented and 
discussed, the object being to imple- 
ment classroom and shop study with 
the “facts of life’ as encountered in 
every-day management. 

Instructors who went along on the 
tour were Stanley Hlasta, Frederick 
J. Amery, Harold B. Atterbury, and 
Maurice Leverault. 


NEW ERA’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

The New Era Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Paterson, New Jersey, is ob- 
serving its fiftieth year of developing 
multi-process presses for commercial 
and specialty printing. 

Back in the gaslight era of 1900 the 
original New Era Multi-Process press 
for printing and fabricating both tick- 
ets and labels in one operation was 
marketed. The press is still producing 
its daily quota in a Philadelphia shop. 
A tag-making press was developed in 
1905, followed by such specialties as 
equipment used in the manufacture of 
business forms, in carbon processing, 
in printing tabulating cards, and in the 
production of heat-seal labels. 

An outstanding feature of the New 
Era equipment is the standardization 
of all parts and attachments. Over the 
past fifty years no New Era press has 
become obsolete. 

The present manufacturing plant 
covers over 40,000 square feet of floor 
area. Horace C. Lockwood, who heads 
the company, assumed managerial con- 
trol in 1940. A Golden Anniversary 
booklet has been printed in commemo- 
ration of this half-century of progress. 


HARDWOOD IN OFFSET PAPERS 

Advances in making resin-bonded pa- 
pers at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards show that quantities of hardwoods 
may be effectively used in the manu- 
facture of offset papers. An increase in 
the proportion of hardwood fibers in 
printing papers would, it is claimed, 
greatly extend critical pulpwood re- 
sources not only in this country but 
also in Europe where the stands of 
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hardwood suitable for papermaking 
are much more extensive than those of 
softwood. 


The present investigation was made 


with a variety of hardwood pulps pro- 
duced at the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in an experimental 
study of the pulping of aspen, black 
gum, paper birch, and beech. The pulps 
were prepared by the mechanical 
(groundwood), sulfate, soda, sulfite, 
and neutral sulfite processes. 


The investigation indicates that, by 


the use of resin bonding in printing 
papers, pulp produced from the more 
common species of hardwoods in the 
various pulping processes can be used 





EXPAND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 

Western Newspaper Union and its 
subsidiary, the Harry W. Brintnal: 
Company, have been appointed as ac- 
credited representatives and distrib- 
utors of the complete line of MacKenzie 
and Harris type and allied products, 
according to an announcement by Car- 
roll T. Harris, president of MacKenzie 
and Harris. 

The new representative and distrib- 
utors will carry stock supplies for 
immediate delivery in their principal 
western branch offices including San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Se- 
attle, Denver, Salt Lake and Billings. 
Future plans include expansion of the 
service to meet additional requirements 


more extensively in such papers than 
in the past. 


in other territories. 


















































Gillette Safety Razor Company Standardizes on 
the New Brighter WHITE FALPACO COATED BLANKS 
for Effective Merchandise Display Cards 


Falpaco Coated Blanks assure greater 
contrast in color and better reproduc- 
tion, which result in more effective 
displays. The above display card was 
printed by Nevins-Church Press, 
Bloomfield, N. J., by letterpress in four 


Distributed by Authorized Paper Merchants 


from Coast to Coast 








colors on 10 ply Falpaco Blanks, single 
coated one side. Falulah has two types 
of coatings: one especially for letter- 
press, the other especially for offset 
lithography and varnish. 

Specify Falpaco for your next display. 






PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 500 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 18 
MILLS—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE 


Good paper makes a whale of a difference in 
producing a job right...and right on time. Which is why it will pay 
you to specify and use Eastern’s Atlantic Bond. The uniform surface 
...free from waves, wrinkles and lint...is built to take clean, sharp 
impressions with less waste and time for makeready. 

Genuinely watermarked Atlantic Bond is outstanding for letterheads, 
envelopes and business forms. Use it to get better, faster jobs at less 


cost...to give customers the quality that makes them satisfied customers. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Makers of Atlantic Bond and other Fine Business Papers 


Over 6,000,000 “salesmen” are 
telling your customers about the 
advantages of Atlantic Bond. 
Watch for these advertisements 
in the pages of 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Time 

Business Week 

Printers’ Ink 
An. =< 
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The Elegance of Simplicity 


ULMER 


Warm and friendly and free from self-assertiveness, 








with a firm texture and rich color that skilfully avoid 


heaviness, Bulmer Roman is a thoroughbred of sound 








ime Bnei type design. In mass or display, it never grows tedious. 


This historic creation of one of England’s finest 18th 








century designers is as old as the United States and 





as modern as 1950. With Baskerville for grandfather anda 
Bodoni for godfather, Bulmer is modified by a gracious 
artistic feeling that has endeared both its text and 
display sizes to bookmen and advertisers alike. 
Bulmer’s Italics are especially graceful, and are widely 
admired by typographers for their beauty and charm. 
Their spice-touch of quaintness in a few chosen 
characters, and fine flow of shaded curves, are gently 
restrained by a disciplined regularity and not-too-close 
fitting that promote easy reading. 
Sizes available from 6 to 48 point, with roman 
small caps and both roman and italic oldstyle 


figures fonted separately. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 





gle Book 
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\ . 
. 5 | Write NOW for 
Style Book on Bulmer, showing how the eminent typographer 
and designer, GEorGE F. TRENHOLM, recommends using this beau- 
tiful face. Also entirely new Specimen Sheets of Bulmer Roman 
and Italic, including valuable material never before presented. 
Both mailed gladly, upon request on your business letterhead. 
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“The best advertising photography 
depicts not only a product and an idea 
but also a mood. In the case here illus- 
trated, we chose a model and planned 
a set especially suited to the enjoy- 
ment of an unusually fine cigarette. 
To execute the plan, we spared no 
pains with the background, props and 
lighting effects. It took us days. A 
printer with precision coated paper 
can create a million high-fidelity re- 
prints of it in less time than we took 
to produce the first one.” 


—Stanley Johnson 


PLAN FOR QUALITY 





PHOTO BY STANLEY JOHNSON OF SARRA, INC. FOR CAVALIER CIGARETTES. COURTESY WM. ESTY CO., INC. 


ANTINE HAS spent more than sixty years in producing precision 
6 coated papers that enable printers to attain high fidelity in the 
reproduction of fine photographs and paintings—by either letter- 
press or offset. Always specify a Cantine Coated Paper. Samples 


on request. 


LETTERPRESS: HI-ARTS, ASHOKAN, ZENA, CAT- 


9 SKILL, CANFOLD, M-C FOLDING, VELVETONE, SOFTONE, 
ESOPUS TINTS, ESOPUS POSTCARD 

OFFSET-LITHO: ur-arts cis, ZENAGLOSS OFFSET 

Vf C28, LITHOGLOSS CIS VARNISH, CATSKILL LITHO CIS 


SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. THE MARTIN CANTINE CO., SAUGERTIES, N. Y. SPECIALISTS IN COATED PAPERS SINCE 1888. 
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When striving for perfection, no sacrifice is too big! 


This is the leading principle 
in the development and manufacture of 


Amsterdam Continental Types 


Through the painstaking care of its artisan-engravers, 
and the never-ceasing attention of its technical staff, 
all TYPEFOUNDRY “AMSTERDAM” type is cut and manufactured 
to standards of highest aesthetic and technical perfection. 
That is why you will like... Egmont pra Studio Rondo Nobel 


Stocked and distributed by AM ERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Write to your nearest ATF branch for specimen sheets 
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Printed from an electrotype 











Season or Creation 


T.. power of life is created anew with the coming 
of Spring and Summer. The gospel of Nature may be 
read in the miracle of awakening that transforms the 
barren countryside into a marvel of beauty. Along the 
rural roadside, heart and mind are invigorated by the 
magical sight of a world regenerated. 


The creative energy of this season is always present in 
printing. All year round, ideas in print brighten the 
world with luminous vitality. The human spirit is 
refreshed as the imagination is carried along graphic 
pathways in every season. 


The ability of printing to infuse new life into a sales- 
lagging product is a well-known business fact. It is 
important, of course, to augment the visual appeal of 
a printed message by using fine papers. The printer 
and advertiser can depend upon West Virginia’s fine 
papers to provide the characteristics that are essential 
in outstanding graphic production. These papers, 
available in a wide range of selection, are made for 
every printing technique. 


Ideas for using fine papers flow like a freshet from West 
Virginia Inspirations for Printers, No. 180. The cover 
of this issue features the painting “Blossom Time”, by 
Carl Wuermer, shown at the right. Your copy of this 
famous publication of creative design may be obtained 
without cost by writing or phoning to the nearest West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company Distributor or 
to any of the Company addresses listed on this page. 


The Cover Artist: Carl Wuermer, an American citizen of 
German birth, studied at the Art Institute of Chicago. He 
has won honorable mention and cash prizes at various com- 
petitions and his work is represented in the Municipal Art 
Collection in Chicago, at Amherst College, the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, New York, and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica collection. He was awarded the prize, by popular vote, 
at the Carnegie Exhibition at Pittsburgh, in January of 
this year. He is an avid student of nature in all its various 
phases, especially trees and early American architecture. 


West Vircinia Pup anp Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 
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How do your employees 
WANT to invest their savings? 


People are more than twice as inclined to invest their extra 
money in Savings Bonds as in any other form of savings or 
investment, according to the 1949 Survey of Consumer 
Finances*. That’s adequate proof that your employees want 
your company to have the Payroll Savings Plan, by which 
they get the convenience of obtaining bonds regularly and 
“automatically”— delivered with their pay checks. 


More than 20,000 companies operate Payroll Savings. 
The managements of these companies know it’s “good rela- 
tions” to provide this convenience. They can see the com- 
pany-benefits in improved worker efficiency and stability. 
They know, too, that it’s “good business”—because Payroll 
Savings boosts Bond sales, and Bond sales create a huge 
backlog of purchasing power that’s “business insurance” 


for the years ahead. 
Of course every Bond buyer builds financial independ- 


ence because his Bonds at maturity will return $4 for every 
$3 he invests. Holding Bonds, moreover, helps him to realize 
he’s making a profit on his job ... makes him more resist- 
ant to influences which are unfavorable to our economic 
system. 


It’s easy to install Payroll Savings 


Don’t think that installing Payroll Savings is “a lot of 
work.” All you need to do is appoint one of your top execu- 
tives as Savings Bonds Officer and tell him to get in touch 
with your State Director, Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department. The State Director will provide ap- 
plication cards, promotional material, and as much personal 
help as necessary. Remember— Payroll Savings pays! 

* Sponsored by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


and conducted by the University of Michigan. Based on 3,500 inter- 
views in 66 sampling areas throughout the nation, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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USE FEATHERLITE FURNITURE AND BASE 


Throwing a ton or two of dead weight up 
and back on a flat bed press puts needless 
strain on your equipment...increases power 
bills. Lifting forms loaded with heavy furni- 
ture and base makes unnecessary work of 
printing operations. Your lock-up man, press- 
men and helpers will appreciate the advan- 
tage of using Featherlite furniture and base 
made of a special magnesium alloy with the 
strength of iron but only one-fourth the weight. 


END FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
0. AND DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER NO. FB1. 











numbering made easy 


(Surely that’s worth knowing) 


Completely 
Automatic Paper and 
Perforating Machine 


THIS MACHINE CAN BE SEEN 
AT THE TORONTO FAIR. SO—PLEASE TRY 
AND VISIT THE 


Anglo-Canadian Printing 
Machinery Group. Coliseum 
Building, Booths 732,733, 734. 


We do hope you noticed and read the details we gave in last month’‘s 
issue of the Inland Printer about this unusual Machine. We tried to give 
an all around picture of its capabilities but if you did not see the April 
Issue we think perhaps the following condensed details may excite 
your curiosity. 


If you employ a minimum of four girls to do your Numbering by 
hand, or if you use “Type High” Boxes in expensive Printing Presses, 
where you know these Machines must run at half speed because of the 
Boxes—plus time lost, about which you may not know—(also because 
of the Boxes)—plus again, other troubles about which the Machine 
Minder is aware and has to contend—well, we think you will be 
pleased to know that you can now “Step Out” of all this aggravating 
trouble by using this unique Machine. 


A girl can run it—is powered by 1 h.p. Motor—as many “Numbers 
Up” as you want (150 maximum) without any alteration of speed— 
Boxes are positively operated by cams as on High Speed Rotaries— 
perforating parallel to the side-lay—"repeat” and “at view” number- 
ing, and limited printing. 


JAMES HALLEY & SONS LTD. 


WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND. 


U. S. A. AGENT: TYPE & PRESS, INC., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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tested practically all static eliminators... 





ane 






After testing practically all types of static eliminators, men who 
have seen what static electricity can do to press production RECOM- 
MEND the HERBERT OXY NEUTRALIZER BAR as the BEST solution. 












* "We have tested practically all of the various If offset, smear, excessive downtime are robbing your plant 
types of static eliminators, not only in our own 6 its rightful profits, CHECK FOR STATIC ELECTRICITY. 
factory but also while working with various cus- : : 
tomers in their factories, and we have no hesita- You will find with the OXY NEUTRALIZER BAR you can rid as 
tion in stating that the Oxy Neutralizer Bar is many as 10 presses of static electricity for less than 5c a day... 
the most efficient static eliminator with which and increase your production as much as 50%. 
we have had any experience. Therefore, we are rec- 
ommending your equipment wherever we encounter 
static problems." 











FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICE LISTS, WRITE DEPT. B-5 













*k Excerpts from letters of present users of 
OXY NEUTRALIZAR BARS are on file for 
your inspection at any time. 






74-32 JAMAICA AVE. 
Products IJuc. WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 









CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
for ANY plant 


We are adding two new models to our line to make mechanical mailing 
possible in any size plant. These models are companion machines to the 
larger models now used by leading publications and publication printers. 












Model C—A low-priced FuLLyY AuToMaTic mailing machine for publi- 
cations. 






Model S—A low-priced mailing machine with semi-Automatic feed and 
fully automatic labeling head for publications and/or direct mail. 






Write for additional information 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, Inc. 


1415 West Altgeld St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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We have devised many methods 
to make your bindery operations 
more simple. One customer had a 
job where he was required to gather 
and tip in a carbon sheet on a form 
printed 3 up. This would have been 
easy except for the fact that he could 
not have the carbon “smear” on the 

}? edges where the knife made the final 
cut following collation. We gave him 
the answer and the job was done 
quickly, easily and to the customer's 
complete satisfaction. 

Would you, too, like to know how 
to increase your forms business? Let 
us show you the answer to the prob- 
lem above while we are proving how 
much a JCM Semi-Automatic collat- 
ing and tipping machine can earn 
with low investment on your part. 


CHINES manutactured and sold by J. CUR RY MEN DES COR P. 


ORIGINATOR OF SEMI-AUTOMATIC COLLATING MACHINERY 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
538 So. Clark St. 1206 So. Maple St. 22 East 29th St. 
©1950 J Curry Mendes CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The Gilbert Resource Bond watermark identifies a stationery paper of wide general 
application to every business . . . for beautiful letterheads, envelopes, statements, 
invoices ... for serviceable office and shop forms. 

Gilbert Resource Bond is America’s first mechanically tub-sized, air dried, cockle 
finished bond paper. It is made with 50% new cotton fibres, assuring unusual 
crispness, toughness, plus outstanding suitability for writing, erasing and printing. 
Specify Resource Bond through your Gilbert Resource Bond merchant, for better 
press performance and customer satisfaction. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 »- Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 
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Elinuiats Stirred obsiineg, hrtabing 
Wninkling and Curling With A 


SIMPLEX: PAPER:CONDITIONER 


Now is the time to plan ahead for those 
troublesome days next summer -- days 
fo) am gob atpbele mms cb bbccbiobha'ame-b alo MM c-seckol->¢-babba-e 
A SIMPLEX in your plant will assure 
seh bMo} ah odo} bU od (-t50¢-1- Mo} ol-se-Usloselt- tae toh mmolol-14 
I sd Cohol- Wn Zohbt ame} de (-s ab alohmmob ole MS of WR ob ¢-) of-ba-Tol. 


SOUTHWORTH ALSO MANUFACTURES 
be ltbeeblobtet-be-fame sabbeLo) eb be Yom \UE-Col ebb el =1-famN Op obbiZ-) ¢<1-1 UN art 01-5 
Joggers, Round Cornering Machines, Holdfast 
Hangers and Special Equipment 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 


é MACHINE COMPANY 
30 WARREN AVE. TEL. 4-1424 PORTLAND, MAINE 


Fifty Years of Service to the Graphic 


The 
‘NOTE 


BOOK 
of a Finter 


Can Help You to SELL PRINTING 





* Reserve The Notebook for your company. Own exclusive 

rights in your city and sales area. Mail it monthly to your 

list of printing buyers, customers and prospects. The Note- 

book is planned and written by an Advertising Agency... 
by printers ... is in a class by itself. 


*¢ Tue NoTeBooK OF A PRINTER” tells and shows business 
men HOW to plan, write, design and print their “direct” 
advertising: catalogs, folders, stationery, letter enclosures, 
sales house magazines, annual reports, manuals, internal in- 
dustrial magazines .. . tells how to get results. 


We will provide it: a complete, modern, outstanding sales 
magazine ... your company name on covers and inside... 
at an astonishing fair and low price. Write fast for samples. 

OREN ARBOGUST, INC. 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Advertising for Printers 





Register Forms Accurately BEFOREHAND 
Reduce Costly Moves On Press with the 


The Taylor REGISTERSCOPE permits forms to be registered 
BEFORE going to press, so that only the slightest moves on press 
are necessary to secure perfect register. Press runs may be started 
after a minimum of standing time. 


The REGISTERSCOPE utilizes optical principles. It is simple to 
operate and, with no special instruction, your stone-hand can put 
it to work at once to earn extra profits. Easy to install, the 
REGISTERSCOPE fits on your usual semi-steel imposing surface, 
is immediately available in standard sizes. Also available is the 
REGISTERSCOPE Junior, designed to register forms for the 
Miehle Vertical and smaller presses. It comes complete with its 
own imposing surface. 

For full information about both models, write: 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Room 302, 210 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. 





BELIEVE IT...or not! 
AN OFFSET PRESS PLATE 
.-. in J minutes 
with the NEW 


PRE-SENSITIZED 


4 OFFSET PLATES 


ety SIMPLE 


aa STEPS 
&D and it’s ready 


GUMMING to ru n @ 


Now, for the first time, you can get Pre-sensitized plates. 
Ready to run in just 3 minutes. All you do is expose, gum 
and put the plate on the press. You'll get quality work and 
long runs. Until you use these new plates, you'll never 
know how easy it is to make an offset press plate. The new 
plates are available in two sizes — 10 x 15 and 10 x 16. 
Larger sizes will be introduced in a short time. 


LITHO CHEMICAL | 


The new Pre-sensitized plates are g SUPPLY C0.. Ine. 

made by Keuffel and Esser Co. 46 HARRIET bat: or 
and distributed by Litho Chemical LYNBROOK. LONE 

and Supply Company and its 

dealers from coast-to-coast. 
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“To me as a pressman, 
Blatchford’s the buy because 


...it stands up under long runs 
...it delivers clean, crisp impressions, 
sheet after sheet after sheet.’’ 


Yes, any way you look at it, Blatchford Metal gives 
a standout performance on the press. And, if you 
want to know why it works so well... 


First, look at the top quality lead, tin, and antimony 
used. Metal resources and laboratory facilities with- 
out parallel in the field are the answer. 


Second, look at the precise formulation employed. 
Accuracy and precision are Blatchford watchwords. 


Third, look at the way melting, mixing, and molding 
operations are controlled. Every step reflects Blatch- 
ford’s nearly a century of alloying know-how. 
Take the judgment of men who know metal—your 
own craftsmen: buy Blatchford. 
Keep your metal stock always up to par — use the 
famous Blatchford Metal Maintenance Service. Write 
for details. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, A?tlanta, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; National 
Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; E. W. Blatchford Co., New 


York; Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles; American 
Lead Corp., Indianapolis. 


Blatchford... 


the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal 





Makers of the famous Blatchford ““Honeycomb”’ Base 








Cut Press Waiting Time With 


The CRAFTSMAN 
LINE-UP and REGISTER 


TABLE 


One of a complete line 
of Craftsman Line-up 
and Register Tables. 


| eee game of printers are speeding up their 
work and cutting press waiting time by using 
the Craftsman Line-up and Register Table. 


Here’s why: The Craftsman Table provides a 
quick, convenient method for making layouts, 
registering color work, etc. It is equipped with 2 
straightedges which are instantly raised or low- 
ered to the work by lever control. They operate 
in machine cut geared tracks . . . an exclusive 
Crafsman feature that assures absolute accuracy. 


Other valuable features include fluorescent light- 
ing, graduated stainless steel scales, etc. Five sizes 
to 62x84”. It will pay you to investigate. Use the 
coupon below, today! 


Send for tae 


raftsmory 


Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., V. P. 


PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo, 1311 Widener Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 


Use This Coupon Today .———-—— 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me Catalog of Craftsman Line-up 
and Register Tables. 


Name 





Company 
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LEVERLOCK 


THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! 


Will Save You Money! 

* Eliminates tie-up of many kinds of linecast forms 

% Speeds page make-up and proofing 

% Holds securely for handling, shipping 

% Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 

* Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 

SAMPLE, (834 Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 


ADDRESS INQUIRY TO NEAREST BRANCH 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION—Branches in Principal Cities. 


E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD.—Dallas, Houston, Miami, New 
Orleans, Tampa 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle 








WALTER Y. STANLEY 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


OMFARE 


CARBON PAPERS 


and you're sure to choose 














AXCE CARBON PAPERS deliver clean, clear and sharp 
impressions — by actual job experience. Try Ace Red- 
back Pencil Carbons for salesbooks, bills of lading, and 
order books. Try Ace One-Time Carbons for snap-out 
forms, manifold forms, invoices, etc. There’s your proof! 
Yes, you'll find the quality and service you demand. 


ONE-TIME 
CARBON 
PAPERS 


REDBACK 
PENCIL 


Write Today for Samples and Prices 
CARBONS 


ACE CARBON PAPER COMPANY 
664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 




















New Type 
and Material 


Fout and Sorts Sewice. 










Our stock on hand is always 
large enough to satisfy any 
normal demand, the same day 


order is received. Everything 







in our catalog is always avail- 
able. Your dealer can usually 






supply you or write direct to: 






Branch: 422 S. Plymouth Ct. 


Chicago 5, Illinois not 


15-17 South Frederick Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 






















ON GAUGE 


a A \g 


SCREEN SEPARATI 





For obtaining 











correct separation 






and truing up 





screen and 





negative 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. és0 «. Fort s. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
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AMERICAN 
BIG BOY 


MODEL 131 
ANY SPEED ANY PRESS 


N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 


AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROFIT-BUILDING | | that mean Business 
COST-CUTTER | 








—for you! 











PICTURE OF A || Buséness Letters | 
a 


ly letters 
= make their mark 


—| sHEY'RE RIGHT with RISING 


pe agp cp pinto es Give your important letters the distinction 
on the blade says this is a cost- 5 ; : : h: 
of Line Marque quality. It’s a paper that 


cutter that can make extra profits Boe ee é : 
for you. By saving time and trouble spells taste and distinction. Your printer will 


— giving you more dependably ac- aap = agree that for letters, your best paper is 


curate cuts every time. It’s a Mé/ton ti: — 
Bradley cutter. That means it has ? orf R 4 ™ 
a properly shaped and balanced fi ising me arque 
blade, made of top notch steel for oer tetera 
a long, long life of clean, quick Exclusive design pattern ; 
cuts. It’s packed with built-in, after Italian handmade paper /~ 2 weights 
extra-quality features like these: Excellent printing surface for die-stamping, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 

j Mad 4 White and 3 pastel colors 
pai ad Prctnces Envelopes in 6 sizes 


and durability. Ad- He 3 oR 
justable Guide for (3 ; i 25% Rag 




















faster, more accu- x 

——_ * icon WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 
ee ior e @ 

Sturdy, Accurate, =~ N 

wa Rising Papers 

hardwood with ac- \ (er 

curate, eaSsy-to-see \ 

white lines scribed ms \X, ’ 

Sou aniee ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 

fase shee Sle af the 9 ' Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 

cutter. 

The above advertisement appears in 


Accurate Heading ))) a long list of executive advertising 
Rule assures cut- f and sales promotion magazines. 
ting to within the 
smallest fraction of 
hxc, ln nee aoe wae Letters on top quality stock—on Rising Line Marque 

Sees Stock —have authority—go places in the business 


adjustments.) 
world. 


Customers re i i 
A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED aa s re eo _ —_ of fine stationery 
Milton Bradley Cutters are avail- y —_ ” a é nie “7 pemess 7" 
able in six sizes from 8” to 24” where are doing a bang-up business with Line Marque. 
blade. Whichever size fits your So ride a Rising Market. Cash in on Line Marque 
needs, it will pay to make sure it’s a zi 
¢ Silnom Biediey Games, Ax ote quality. So go along with the experts who always rec- 


pom and office supply houses ommend the best to customers—be right with Rising. 
everywhere. e 
Ask your printer . . . he knows paper! 











ECONOMY TIP 


A Milton Bradley cutter blade 
will give you more cuts between 
sharpenings. But even these fine 


° & ® 
blades should be resharpened 
periodically. A dull blade just 
slows you down. The special 
Milton Bradley two-piece blade 


design makes resharpening easy. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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IS STREAMLINED FOR FAST PRODUCTION 





the demand for a low priced model. 


McAdams air-wheel. Easy to operate and has remote control. 






. perforators, gluing, folding, etc. 
McADAMS Write for Bulletin 1-550 


PRODUCTS 
» pon Rating marion A DOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 


© Dise Ruling Machines 
© Paging Machines 


* Rell Feeders ESTABLISHED 1842 


© Ruling tats 
© Ruling Pens 





McADAMS NEW LOW COST PNEUMATIC FEEDER 


Now—a marvelous new McAdams Feeder of the “continuous type’, made to meet 


It is streamlined for high speed and exact registration. Operates with the famous i , = 


At the amazingly low cost of installation, this model is a money maker for rotary Ca, . | 


* Pile Feeders 20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 





+ Bookbinders Toots ATTACH TO ANY PERFORATOR, GLUING OR FOLDING MACHINE 

















THE RIGHT PLATES 
LIKE THE RIGHT BATS 
HELP MAKE THE HITS... 


You can improve your 












batting average by using 
quality plates. Over 200 






all-star lithographers and 
printers depend on Graphic Arts 
to come through—every time at bat. 


Out of our ‘dugout’ comes: commercial 







art; photography, both black and white 

and color; plates for letterpress; nega- 
tives, positives and plates for offset; 
positives for rotogravure. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
th 110 OTTAWA ST., 
LA\a TOLEDO 4, OHIO 















Yow Avatalle! 
























L A. Type now offers 
: . . Caps _<.. Comp. 
immediate delivery on 14 pt. 12A-$2.70 34a-$3.20 $5.90 
A . . 18 pt. 8A- 2.75 23a- 3.50 6.25 
this popula. script at | 2454 6Aa- 3.60 16a- 3.95 7.55 
new low prices! Cast 30 pt. S5A- 4.40 12a- 5.00 9.40 
36 pt. 4A- 5.00 10a- 5.60 10.60 

from foundry metal. 




















WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 





MULTI-COLOR: 


ROTOGRAVURE 
ANILINE 

LETTERPRESS 
REWINDING—SHEETING 


James Halley & Sons Ltd., 
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BOOKBINDERS 


Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy’ 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
COMPLETE LETTERPRESS PRINTING BUSINESS 
$250,000 


Modern and complete printing establish- 
ment with excellent reputation of long 
standing offers good will free to purchaser 
of equipment and inventory. This prop- 
osition will bear close investigation. 
(Ohio) 


Box M-1397, The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 











e TEXAS PLANT FOR SALE: UNUSUAL 

OFFERING of Letterpress and Offset job 
shop priced to sell. Located in Bandera, Texas, 
county seat and home of the famous guest 
ranches, 50 miles northwest of San Antonio, 
Texas. Linotype equipped; one 10 x 15, one 
8 x 12 C & P job presses; one 1250, one 1227, 
Multilith offset presses ; 22” paper cutter; Spin- 
nit paper drill; Boston stapler; 12” x 18” 
Nolan proof press; camera and plate making 
equipment. Everything else that takes to make 
a job shop. (Selling for inventory with over 
200 standing repeat jobs on litho plates.) Inven- 
tory will run around $7,000.00. $4,900.00 will 
handle, balance on terms. (Reason for selling— 
dissolving partnership of 3 owners.) Write 
P. O. Box 57, Banders, Texas. 





@ SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORM, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y 





@ BRITISH EXECUTIVE invites capital in- 
_ vestment for Printing Company being formed 
in the U. K. Low printing costs & assured long 
term markets make an attractive investment. 
Box M-1399, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES. Do Your Own 
Imprinting. Sell Your Regular Customers. All 
Styles. Trial Set $1.00. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





COPY FITTING 





FIT TYPE TO LAYOUT ACCURATELY 


Save time, money, and bother. Elco Universal 
Typemeter simplifies all copyfitting; any type, 
any size, in lines of any measure. Get your copy 
now. Only $5, postpaid, with full instructions 
for use. Order from The Inland Printer Book 
Dept. or Elco Typographic Service, Second and 
Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 








HERS! 


ae miele | DUVERS: 


COPY FITTING (continued) 


NEW - 


and better than ever! 


HABERULE 


Visual COPY-CASTER 


If you design, write or print folders, booklets, 
magazine or newspaper ads, you can’t afford 
to be without the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster. It does your copy-fitting faster than 
ever before possible. Used and preferred by 
over 45,000 agencies, advertisers, pub- 
lishers, printers, studios, universities, 
schools, etc., to any other copy- 
fitting method. $6.00 at 
artist supply stores 
or 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
11 east 42nd street - new york 17, n. y. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ WANTED TO BUY. GOOD USED Linotype 
with 8, 10, 18, 24 and 36 pt. mats and maga- 

zines, electric pot. Machine must be in first class 

condition and priced reasonable. The Vienna 

Times, Vienna, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


All-Electric 
Rubber and 


Molding 
Machines 


Precision 
ground, 
floating 
platens. 
Perfect 

plates 

every time. 

A model 

for every 
printing need. 


EXHIBITOR 


”\ GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION SY 


CHICAGO- SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


Write for illustrated Folder P 


ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Model V-104, 19” x 19” 
platens. 125 tons pressure. 





olde 


FOR SALE (continued) 
> 





Harris Model 134 (Newest 22x34) 
At a discount 


Harris LSC 35x45 Offset Press 


Harris S7L 36x48 Offset Press 
High Pile Delivery 


Harris S8L 28x42 Offset Press 
High Pile Delivery 


Webendorfer 22x29 Offset Press 
Cleveland Auto. Folder 26x40 
Miehle Hand Fed Press 46” 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 


Sheridan (Rowe) three-knife 
Continuous Trimmers 


SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 











for the Miehle Vertical 


WwW il 
The 10-W is 
Pre-stretched e Better Built 
(With Sea Island Cotton, Rayon and a 
Secret Composition—no rubber) 
* Impervious to Oil 
* Doubly Guaranteed 


Against stretching more than 1‘’—or breakage. 
(6 month Guarantee - — basis or money 
ack) 


$10.40 PostPaip 


NOT AVAILABLE FOR LATE MODEL V-50 
Order these PINK belts today and be belt happy. 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 


641 S. Dearborn St., WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. 











@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Il. 





e@ 36 x 49 DEXTER JOBBING FOLDER Cross 

feeder ; news imposition; 4 R. A. folds with 
1 parallel to 3rd and 4th; 8 page trimmer; 16 
and 32 perf.; grippers at lst and 2nd; header- 
up at 3rd and 4th. A.C. motor. Price $1650 
F.O.B. Lloyd Hollister Inc., 1232 Central Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois. 





(Continued on neat paae) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


MOVING 
To a New Building 


SALE 


42 X 54 SINGLE COLOR HOE Super Off- 
set press with Dexter Suction feeder, 
extension pile delivery, all rollers, mo- 
tors, controls, extras. Excellent con- 
dition, registers hairline. This press 
performs as superbly as in 1931 when 
bought new. We average 17,600 sheets 
per 8 hours delivered from this press 
on fine register 4 color beer labels. 
Whirler, vacuum frame, ATF spray 
guns also available. Can be seen run- 
ning. If we had any work to keep it 
busy, it wouldn’t ever be offered for 
sale. Make an offer on this money 
making fine piece of equipment. 


20 X 26 MILLER AUTOMATIC SIMPLEX 
single color letter press. Factory speci- 
fications for this press are: Maximum 
sheet handled, 20x26; minimum sheet, 
81x11; speed 2250 to 4500 per hour. 
Can be seen running. Serial No. 35. 


27 X 40 MILLER MAJOR, single color 
automatic letterpress: factory specifi- 
cations are: Maximum sheet handled, 
27 x 40; minimum sheet, 12 x 15; 
speed, 2000 to 3600. Overhauled by 
factory erector in 1947 at a cost of 
over $2,000, this press would be hard 
to improve. Serial No. 17. 


SIMPLEX DIRECTO PLATE PHOTO COM- 
POSING Machine commonly called 
a Step and Repeat machine with 8 x 
10 and 16 x 16 Chases. Model MLX 
9727. This fine unit costing nearly 
$10,000 new will not be available until 
our move is completed in 90 days. 


24” DIRECTO PLATE PLANOGRAPH 
CAMERA, Type SNG No. 181130 with 
Goertz apochromatic Artar Lens. This 
dark room type camera is in daily use 
doing fine work. Guaranteed in excel- 
lent condition. Available after 90 days. 
11 x 14 International screen and arc 
lights also available—133 line. 

MONOTYPE Keyboard, Style D, Monotype 
caster with molds, mats, wedges for 
the complete type foundry. You save 
$6,000 on this. 

SMYTHE SEWING MACHINE, 151/2 inch, 
excellent condition, complete with 
motor, all other equipment. 

BEN DAY shading outfit with many 
screens. Impossible to buy now due to 
patents. This machine would lease for 
$175.00 per year. Any reasonable offer 
accepted. 

Also Monomelts, Miehle No. 2, many 

smaller items. All equipment guaranteed 

by us, shipped to you freight collect. 





Any Reasonable 
Offer Accepted 


MAVERICK-CLARK 


215 E. TRAVIS ST. G. 2411 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


FOR SALE (continued) 








Save Time, 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 
Printing with 


Od) Job 


Press Locks 





These locks solve the problem of ob- 
taining a safe, sure lock-up with the 
least waste of time and effort. One 
of the six sizes is sure to be right for 
the job. A full set would be a real gift 
to your composing room, and would 
pay you cash dividends for years to 
come. Made in 1” 142", 2”, 3, 4” 
and 5”. 

All Sizes — Prompt Shipment From Stock 


MORGANS & WILCOX mre. co. 
Dept. I, Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers Supplies Since 1878 

DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











TWO COLOR 
MIEHLE PRESSES 


Available for inspection — 
Immediate removal 


1 5/0, bed 52” x 65”, 

with ext. del. 
1 3/0, bed 45” x 62”, 

with ext. del. 
3 1/0, bed 42%” x 56”, 
with ext. del. Cross and Pile 
Feeders available. 
Seybold 3-knife Trimmer. 
5 Model C Intertypes. 
Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 
2 heads. 


Details on request 


Northern Machine Works 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




















@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 
National book sewing machines; also rebuilt 

machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 

Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ 22 x 29 WEBENDORFER, Model SA138—in 
producing every day—-in excellent condition. 
Write Wilcox Press, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 








100 











AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 








SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A_ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











FOR SALE (continued) 





Model C and CSM Intertypes 

Model 8, 42 pica, Linotype 

Monotype Giant Caster, 4 molds, 
76 fonts mats, late faces, 42 
to 72 point 

Monotype casters, keyboards, 
mats, molds, etc. 

Two Miller Simplexes, 20 x 26, 
latest models, automatic oiling 

Two Style B Kelly Specials, 
17 x 22 

Two Miehle Verticals 

10 x 15 & 12 x 18 Chandler & 
Price automatic units 

No. 4, 4-R Miehle, swingback 
feeder, extension delivery 

44” Seybold cutter, autoclamp 

54” Seybold cutter, autoclamp, 
power back gauge 

Ludlow with 2 cabinets and 40 
fonts mats, rule form, etc. 

Complete inventory on request 


za PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179] 








"STORE FOR 
PRINTERS 


New, used and precision 
rebuilt equipment— 
Emphasis on Quality 

Miehle Model 41 Unit 

Miehle Model 41 Two Color 
Miehle No. 2 Unit 35x50” 
Miehle Horizontal, chain delivery 
Miller Simplex 20x26 presses 
Miller 4-Track 2-Color Press 


TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood, CHICAGO 13 
CABLE: TYPRESS, Chicago 











@ BRONZER, 35 inch Milwaukee with attach- 

ments for vertical and horizontal cylinder 
presses. Good condition. Bracket tablet strip- 
ping machine. Heavy duty. High production. 
Good condition. Two 1% H.P. 420 RPM G.E. 
variable speed motors. Brand new at 25 per- 
cent less than today’s price. Montag Brothers, 
Inc., 180-196 Matietta St., N. W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





@14 x 20 WEBENDORFER OFFSET Press, 

A. C. motor, Camera, whirler, sinks, vacuum 
frame, are lamps, etc. Complete set up only 
$3000. What a Buy—a money making outfit for 
some smart operator. Printers Trouble Shooter, 
New Haven, Conn. 





@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





@ FOR SALE—Vari-Typer with justification 
and 20-inch carriage, in excellent eondition. 
Also number 40 multilith machine in fair con- 
dition. Both priced to sell. W. J. Major, c/o 
Montrose Publishing Co., Montrose, Pa. 





(Continued on next page) 
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From experience we find that 

this machine is being used for cutting 
up many kinds of bound and 

stitched books, and that this may 
interest many firms in the U.S.A. 


Gross wt. 1795 Ibs. 
Price F.O.B. England 
$980 











PRODUCT 


Specially Designed For Cutting Toilet-Packs 


You can see from the illustration what happens 


These inter-leaved packs are usually produced in long lengths and subse- 
quently cut to required lengths. Well, here is the machine to do it. 

Powered with 1 H.P. motor, the cutting knife runs continuously, and the 
machine should be attended by unskilled labor. The machine is suitably 


guarded. 


Halley & Sons Ltd., west sromwich, ENGLAND 








Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT Original Steel ® 
GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 

THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 








-—- SAVE MONEY,—— 
MAKE-UP and MAKE-READY 
wih Hand Planed Rule 


2 PT. to 36 PT. ONLY 29¢ iB. 
Save time and money with these perfect HAND 
PLANED RULE. No imperfections to cause 
delay. Hand planing top and bottom assures 
accuracy. A real value at this low price. 

LEADS & SLUGS 3.'%;"° ov 22 1s, 
MINIMUM ORDER—100 LBS. ASSORTED 








Write today for FREE RULE CHART 


4S 
fan ai ‘ 

GL} BE printers: SUPPLY, INC. 
“ala 


DEPT. |, 409 WASHINGTON ST., NEWARK 2, N. J. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
it, attach it to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 
Instructions with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, III. 








(Continued on neat page) 





INSER 
and sheet 


; Slip covers 
¥ 5 onto open 


oP 
Operation — 
mechanically. 


handle 
LOSE: Release Me. 


Cc ; 
A and remove fint 


Acomplete plastic binding system for the cost of typewriter 


Now, for the first time, every printer or 
binder can profitably sell professional plas- 
tic binding as a regular service. This new 
GBC Table Model equipment attractively 
binds up to 250 average books an hour. 
Anyone can do it. Adds color, prestige and 
utility to brochures, catalogs, price lists, 
presentations, easels, etc. You can use 
either wide or narrow backbone plastic 


U.S. and Foreign Patents 
have been applied for on GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment 


Name___ 


General Binding 
Corporation, Dept. IP-5 
808 W. Belmont Avenue 


bindings in a complete variety of diam- 
eters and colors. The same machine 
handles them all. GBC equipment is de- 
signed to stand up under hard continuous 
shop use...will pay for itself quickly. It 
broadens your service and increases your 
profits. Try it out in your own shop under 
GBC’'s liberal SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER PLAN. 
Mail the coupon today for full information. 


Gentlemen: Send me at once your new free 





Bulletin No. 2100 describing your new low-cost 
GBC plastic binding equipment...also 2 handy 
memo books bound this modern way. Tell me how 
| can try out this equipment in my own shop. 





Orn a 


Address___ 





Te 


Chicago 14, Illinois 
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IMPROVED 


GREATER 
CUSTOMER 





SATISFACTION 


PRINTING 
~~ QUALITY ~- 


Central’s ink conditioners provide 
four tested ways to get better results 
from your regular inks. Add in 
small amounts, according to simple 
directions. You'll be amazed and 
doubly pleased with the results. In 





letterpress or litho, results are posi- 
tive and uniform. Your inks adjust 
to point-of-use conditions . . . They 
stay at printing peak. Eliminate ink 
troubles this practical, low-cost way. 


Wakes Good Tuk Setter 


“ ” 
33 Ink Conditioner 


For letterpress. With ‘33’, presswork im- 
proves noticeably. Colors pop out brilliantly 
Halftones stay “sharp, clean and open’”’ 


0.3 3” Ink Conditioner 


Developed particularly for litho and mult:- 
lith. In all qualities, similar to “‘33’’ Saves 
time in wash-up. Ink flow is uniform Fewer 
re-runs necessary 


“60 0” Ink Conditioner 


Gives light-bodied inks the same qualities 
provided by ‘33’ Ink Conditioners for 
normal inks You get greater overall print 
quality Unexcelled with gloss inks 


GLAZCOTE Ink Conditioner 


Makes your regular inks scratchproof. As- 
sures a tough, glossy, abrasion-proof finish. 
It’s the proved answer to one of printing’s 
most troublesome problems. Try it! 





aa 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANADA-— it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN 






Platens 11 x 13 in. 


Rubber 
Printing Plates 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressu<e 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Illinois 


















Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 

wanted by a book and job plant widely recognized 
for its high standard of product. Annual business 
$300,000.00 to $350,000.00. The superintendent must 
have a thorough working knowledge of all depart- 
ments and ability to organize the work and schedule 
it to the highest productive capacity. A department 
of layout and design plans the work but the superin- 
tendent should have an artistic appreciation in order 
to maintain quality standards. If you are looking for 
such a position in a growing Southern city, write to 
Box M- > Inland Printer, Chicago 6, IIl., 
giving the details of your past experience. The salary 
will be in accordance with your ability. 








@ COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN for Union 

job shop, located in small town in South. 
Must be good typographer capable of marking 
all copy. Have thorough knowledge of imposi- 
tion as will be required to line up and give 
final O. K.’s. Beginning salary $100.00 week. 
Chance for advancement to right man. Write 
giving list of references, age, marital status and 
background of experience to Box M-1394, The 
Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ MAN 25-45 years thoroughly experienced in 
adjusting Rotary Cellophane Bag folding 
machinery. Experienced in Aniline Printing 
and Cellophane and Glassine papers essential. 
Must be willing to move to Connecticut to job 
which promises foreman status to man who 
qualifies. Give age, marital status, salary ex- 
pected, education, experience, etc. Address Box 
M-1401, The Inland Printer, Chicago, IIl. 





@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





@ COMBINATION MAN FAMILIAR WITH 

30’s having quadders and saws. New modern 
composing room with modern machines. 14 lino- 
types. Scale $2.62 per hr. 37% hrs. Union. 
Hours 3:15 to 11:15. Racine Journal-Times, 
Racine, Wis. 





@ PROOFREADER—A-1 proofreader for com- 

mercial plant doing high-class typography 
and printing ; also above the average compositor. 
High wages, vacation. Box M-1398, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago 6, III. 





@ EXPERIENCED, young printing salesman 

for permanent connection with large plant 
near Atlanta, Georgia, producing highest qual- 
ity work. Good opportunity for competent per- 
son. Box M-1396, The Inland Printer, Chicago, 
Til. 





@ PRINTING EXECUTIVE for plant and pro- 

duction manager, medium-size west coast or- 
ganization. Want top-flight man not over 45. 
$8,000 per year. Box M-1395, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





(Continued on neat page) 
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€ 

Write . « « fora copy of the new 
Vandercook Illustrated Price List 

Shows Vandercook Proof Presses, Test Presses, 


Block Leveller, Plate, Type and Slug gauges 
—with descriptions, specifications and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 5], Illinois 






ANDERCOON, 
PREPRESS St 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
PRINTERS’ APRONS 


@ PRINTERS’ APRONS—HEAVY DUTY, 8 

oz. Sanf. Liberty Strip of Blue Denim De- 
signed and factory-made for printers. 29” wide, 
36” long. Plenty pockets. $2.00 ea., 6 or more 
$1.75 ea., postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hatch Apron Co., Hamilton, Texas. 





PRINTING DIES 








RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











PRINTING PLATES 


ZT. 
PROCESS 
PRINTING 
PLATES... 


made just for you! 


According to your specifications . . . Proofed 
either WET or DRY in your correct printing 
rotation ... On the paper used for the job 

.. and with your inks too... We make 
original color process plates from colored 
drawings, Carbo or Dye prints and Kodo- 
chromes ; . . 50 years of * mow how" are 
yours for the asking. 


Send us your copies and specication 
We will gladly give you our eo 



















Indianapolis Engraving Co., Inc 


222 EAST OHIO ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Pr ofa 


rite for Samples 
and name of your 
nearest Ta:Bi Dealer 

and rubber Gngraver. 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
(Continued on neat page) 


ROTARY 
NUMBERING 
HEADS 


For accurate numbering on 
rotary presses at high speeds. 
Also, typographic models for flat 
med) presses 
1875-1950 


Three quarters of 
a century's service 








EXTRA PROFITS win THOMSON 














The NEW 14x22 THOMSON PRESS 
for Embossing and Die- Cutting. An 
essential unit in every pressroom where 
the profitable and unique specialty is 
being done for customers who want 
something different. “Dress up” your 
printed product. Emboss—Die-cut! Get 
more money for the second and third 
impressions. 


THOMSON Electric Die Heater 


The very best Electric Heater on the market 
for Hot Embossing on all sizes and makes of 
Platen Presses. No lock-up! No interference 
with regular printing operations. Economical to 
operate. Will last a life-time. Send for litera- 
ture on both Press and Heater. 








EXHIBITOR THOMSON National Press Co. 
GRAPHIC ARTS Ss FRANKLIN, MASS. 
EXPOSITION New York Chicago 
23 East 26th St. 816 West Arthington St. 
CHICAGO- SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 














ROSBACK 


e@ Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Snap-Out Perforators, Power and 
Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, Hand Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Punching 
Machines, and Gang Stitching Machines. 


BS “Exposition. © F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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HERE'S ONE “SWITCH” 
YOU'LL JUST HAVE 
TO CELEBRATE 


SWITCH TO 


FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


and you'll be happy about the faster 


press runs it insures (either offset or 


letterpress); and the better-looking, 


better quality finished jobs you'll get 


with it. That’s worth celebrating, isn’t it? 


Your Fine Paper Merchant has 
all the dope on PERFECTION, 
plus samples. If not, for any 
reason, write direct to:— 


MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 23 + PENNSYLVANIA 











FORTUNATE PURCHASE 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


ENABLES US TO OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING 


CHOICE EQUIPMENT 


x 


* 


* 


41 x 54” HARRIS TWO COLOR OFFSET PRESS. Model GT. Stock size 22 x 34 to 
41 x 54”. Transfer 395¢ x 53”. Floor space 11/1” x 26’ 142’. Height 8’ 412”. Normal 
speed 4,000 per hour. 

26 x 40” HARRIS TWO COLOR OFFSET PRESS. Model LSR. 8 years old. Stock 
size 17 x 22” to 282 x 41”. Transfer size 2842 x 4112”. Floor space 10’212” x 23/11%”. 
Height 8'23%4”. Speed up to 5,000 per hour. 

TWO 41 x 54” HARRIS SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESSES. Model LB. Stock size 
22 x 34 to 41 x 54”. Transfer size 40% x 53’. Floor space 107” x 217”. Height 
7’ 10’. Speed, normal register 45,000 per hour. 

51” MODEL 10ZD SEYBOLD SPACER MODEL AUTOMATIC CUTTER. Post war 
model. Three cutting knives. 

63” OSWEGO HEAVY DUTY AUTOMATIC CUTTER. Power back gauge. Three 
cutting knives. 


Sale Now in Progress on Premises, 200 William St., N. Y. C. 
Phone on Premises Beekman 3-3843 or Phone TURNERS in Cleveland TOwer 1-1810 


also available: 
64” HARRIS TWO COLOR OFFSET PRESS. MODEL LT. 
64” HARRIS OFFSET PRESS MODEL LF. 
48” HARRIS OFFSET PRESS MODEL S7L. EXT. PILE DEL. 
42” HARRIS OFFSET PRESS MODEL SS8L. 
HARRIS OFFSET PRESS MODEL S6L. 
34” HARRIS OFFSET PRESS MODEL SSL. 
25’ HARRIS OFFSET PRESS MODEL CL. 
20’ WEBENDORFER OFFSET PRESS, MODEL MP. 
72” BABCOCK TWO COLOR SHEET FED ROTARY LETTER PRESS 
AUTOMATIC UNIT. 


2 tee Ot oe ee 
Nn 
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TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 


2630 Payne Avenue ® 


Cleveland 14, Ohio ® 


Branches: Chicago-Detroit 


TOwer 1-1810 











Classified Buyers Guide (continued) 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 





FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Built in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 





Send for 
Stratosphere 
Folder 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First In KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ SUPERINTENDENT with practical experi- 

ence in all departments of the industry. Now 
employed but wishes to make connection with 
concern in the mid-west doing better class of 
printing—letterpress and offset. Can arrange 
interview and furnish references. Address Box 
M-1402, The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e@ EXPERIENCED FEEDER AND PRESS- 

MAN on Miehle Vertical, Gordon, Cylinder 
and Kelly Presses. Box M-1392, The Inland 
or? 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Tilinois. 





SPECIALTY PRINTING 


@ IMPRINT LINES—Wanted by Specialty 

Composition House. Any measure up to 5 
inches. Price per line furnished on request. 
Would install Intertype machine in your plant 
if volume warranted it. E. W. Rush Co., 749 
Monroe Ave., Rochester 7, New York. 





STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 

Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 

Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting — Simply wet it, 
attach it to tympan and let press run until dry. 
ee 5 3/4 x 9 1/2 inches, $1.25 a dozen post- 
paid. 

THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. e Chicago 6, IIl. 











(Continued on next nage) 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
STOCK CUTS AND PHOTOS 








Your key to 
greater profit! 


STOCK CUTS AND | 
STOCK PHOTOS FROM 
| 

| Cobb Shinn | 


request Cutalog 86 NOW 
| This sixty-four page, size 
| 9x 12 plastic bound Cutalog 
| contains ideas in STOCK CUTS | 
| 
| 





and STOCK PHOTOS easy to 


use and economical. | 


| DON’T TRUST 
| TO LUCK—Have 
an Idea always 





Write Now! Cutalog 86 is FREE! 


COBB SHINN | 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. | 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


NEW FACES — NEW FONTS 


ONE LINE SPECIMENS 
PRICES.... CATALOG 


Sent FREE on Request 


BEST CREDIT FOR OLD METAL 


PERFECTION TYPE sroacis'minn. 








ORPLID 


ery ll need this type ane of today! Available im- 
iately in sizes 10 to 48 point. rite for specimen 
aneots and font prices. Cast from hard foundry metal. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 








@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





NO MATTER 
WHERE YOU ARE... 





ONE-TIME CARBONS 
ARE NEAR YOU! 


there’s an AMCO warehouse close enough that your 
wholesaler can easily maintain a complete stock to meet 
and to deliver, immediately, all your One-Time Carbon 
needs. For the best carbon and the fastest service — ASK 
FOR AMCO, the One-Time Carbon that comes in 14 
different ream patterns and sizes. 













EG 








Lin Day Chatham, Va. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Sales Office) Birmingham, Ala. 


Ennis, Texas New Orleans, La. 


Houston, Texas 


AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Factory e Ennis, Texas 


Albuquerque, N. M. 














Amsco Chases: sou sy au orarss HIGH SPEED ROTARY 


* Electric-Welded % Square and True »* Absolutely Guaranteed my E WwW S Pp A P ® R P R E 5 S E Ss 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY Walter Scott & Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 


31-31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVENUE ~. LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 

















Write for Bulletins on C tan DM Ny ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
Cylinder & Offset Presses, A A PORTLAND 6, MAINE 


Folders, Slitters, etc. 
Also Special Applications * 


Specialists in the SAFELY 
Elimination of... INSTANTLY 
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ADVERTISERS’ _— 


Ace Carbon Paper Co. . . 
Acme Type Foundry 
American Carbon Paper Mfg. Co. 
American Evatype Corp 

American Numbering ‘Timhine Co... 
American Roller Co. . ; Br wlohe 
American Steel Chase Co. bce ee 
American Type Founders . . : 6-7, 12-13, 87 
Amsterdam "Fypefoundry | See 
Arbogust, Oren, Ind. . 


Baltotype 

Baum, Russell. Ernest, inc. . 
Beall, Jack, Vertical Service . 
Bradley, Milton, Co. 


Cantine, Martin, Co. . 

Central Compounding Co. 

Challenge Machinery Co. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Chandler & Price Co. 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co. 
Cheshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper “Co. 
Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. ‘ 9 
Cromwell Paper Co. inside Back Cover 


Dexter Folder Co. 
Douthitt Corp. 


Eastern Corp. 

Elco Tyesamaette Service 
Electro Copyst, Inc. 
Engdahl Bindery . 


Falulah Paper Co. . . 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. 
Fraser Paper, Ltd. 


General Binding Corp. 
Gilbert Paper Co. 

Globe Printers’ Supply, Inc. 
Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio 


Haberule Publishing Co. 
Halley, James, & Sons Ltd. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Herbert Products, Inc. 
Hills-McCanna Co. . 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
Howard Paper Mif—ls, Inc 
Howard Bond Div. 
Maxwell Offset Div. 


Indianapolis Engraving Co., Inc. 
International Paper ‘Oar oe 16 
Intertype - + « « « Outside Back Cover 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


L. A. Type and Rule Co. 
Lake Erie +. “oe Corp. 
Lawson, E. P., 

Litho Chemical c ‘supply o., 
Ludlow Typograph Co. . 


Maverick-Clarke ° 

McAdams, John, & Sons, Inc. 

McLaurin-Jones, Co. 

Mead Corp. . ‘ 

Megill, ae. & Co. . —— 

Mendes, J. Curry, Corp. we ee 
Merganthaler Linotype Co. Inside Front Cover 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. . : 21 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 

Morgans and Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 
National Graphic Arts vaseaeaaitted iat 
National Lead Co. ° 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Northern Machine Works 

Northwest Paper Co. ‘ 


Oxford Paper Co. 


Paper Manufacturers Co. 
Payne and Craig Corp. 
Perfection Type, Inc. 


Rapid Roller Co. . 
Richards, J. A., Co. 
Rising Papers . . 
Rosback, F. P., Co. 


St. Regis Sales a. 
Scott, Walter, & Co., 
Shinn, Cobb . 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
ee — Co. 
Spero, J., & Co. 

Stanley, Wale ff 


Taylor Machine Co. 

Thompson National Press Co. 
Ti-Pi Co. ° 
Turner Printing Machinery, Inc. 
Type and Press of Illinois > 
United States Envelope Co. 
Vandercook and Sons, Inc. 


Weston, Byron, Co. . 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
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donit aay Tympan: 
ay CROMWELL 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 


Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Fill Out This Coupon For a 


FREE Working Sample— I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet, 
No obligation, of course. 


CROMWELL paper company Fem Nan. 


Address............ 
4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 











Press Make Sheet Size 
(check) —Square cut 0 Clipped, scored 0 








Matrices take the short route, too 


.-.on INTERTYPE MIXER MACHINES 


MATRICES go via the direct route on Intertype Models F 
and G Mixer Line-Composing Machines...through the 
single distributor box to the distributor and back to the 
magazines! Here’s how this simple method of continuous 
distribution works: 


A This single precision-built distributor box moves back and forth 

automatically from one distributor bar to the other, directing the 
matrices into their proper magazines. 
Note the short and direct path of travel of the matrices from the 
distributor bars to the magazines. There is no complicated path 
of distribution which the matrices must follow. That means fewer 
parts, fewer difficulties, less maintenance. 


THIS DIRECT METHOD Of distributing matrices makes In- 

‘type Mixers the simples ic] ines 

INTERTYPE CORPORATION terty pe Mixers the si plest and most efficient mach 
Brooklyn 2,N.Y. Los Angeles 15, Cal. for mixed composition. It is another ng reason why it 


Chicago 5, Ill. New Orleans 10, La. 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Boston 10, Mass. pays to Look to PROGRESSIVE INTERTY PE.* Text IN WAvERte 


The Intertype FOTOSETTER* Photographic Line-Composing Mech 


will be on — display for the first time at the Comphie Arts — in n Chicago epte 





